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FOREWORD 



On behalf of the Center on Education and Training for Employ- 
ment, I am pleased to present this report to the staff of the Ohio 
Department of Human Services, Office of Welfare Reform, for their 
consideration. The report contains the findings for the process 
analysis component of an evaluation of the Fair Work and Work 
Choice Programs, now entitled the JOBS Program, in Ohio. This is 
the first in a series of three annual reports as veil as an over- 
all final report that will monitor the maturation of the JOBS 
program in selected counties in Ohio. 

The importance of enabling individuals to be employable 
cannot be overemphasized. To assist in making the transition from 
welfare to employment is neither easy nor simple. It is, however, 
desirable. 

The center staff who conducted this study were Dr. Kevin 
Hollenbeck, who served as project director until July 1, 1989 and 
who wrote the report; Dr. Morgan Lewis, who served as project 
director from July l, 1989 to the present; Ms. Ruth Gordon, who 
served as project staff member; Mr. John Hufnagle, who was respon- 
sible for programming the data; and Ms. Paula Kurth, who was 
responsible for coordinating the publication. 

I wish to thank Dr. Joel Rabb and Ms. Ellen Seusy cf the 
Office of Welfare Reform, for their assistance, as well as Dr. 
Chris Hamilton and Dr. Steven Bell of Abt Associates, Incorporated 
for their contributions in the review of this document. The draft 
was also carefully reviewed by staff in the Bureau of Work and 
Training under the coordination of Ms. Marleen Patton. Their 
guidance and input is greatly appreciated. 

This study was greatly facilitated by the cooperation and 
assistance of the Work Program staff members in the 15 counties 
selected for the study. We greatly appreciate the time and 
insight that these busy individuals contributed. 

It is the earnest wish of all those associated with this 
review that consideration of this document will contribute to the 
formulation of effective work progrr \s for welfare recipients in 
Ohio. 

Ray D. Ryan 
Executive Director 
center on Education and 
Training for Employment 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This document is the first annual report of findings for the 
process analysis component of an evaluation of the Fair Work and 
Work Choice Programs in Ohio. The process analysis is intended to 
gauge the extent to which the administrative process— i,w. , che 
functioning of the individual parts of the program — contributes to 
the achievement of programmatic objectives. This report presents 
some analyses of work programs throughout the state, but it 
particularly focuses on the first six months of operation for 
counties that either became work program counties or expanded 
their work programs in 1989. The process analysis will progress 
for two more years and two additional annual reports as well as an 
overall final report will monitor the maturation of these 
counties' programs and will attempt to attribute program outcomes 
to local economic, operational, and political contexts. 

The Fair Work and Work Choice Programs, now called the JOBS 
Program, are a series of activities that are targeted to employ- 
able recipients of income maintenance payments. This evaluation 
focuses exclusively on recipients of Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children (ADC) • As described in the report, certain ADC 
recipients are obligated to participate in the (JOBS) program. 
The participants are formally assessed for employ ability and 
together with work program staff develop a plan to achieve employ- 
ment and economic self-sufficiency. 

The program is comprised of four activities to help the 
participants achieve their goals s 

o Community work Experience Program f CWEP) r Clients are 
placed with a public or nonprofit agency employer to 
perform public service. The intent is to give clients an 
opportunity to develop employability skills and receive 
training and work experience. 

o Subsidized Employment Progr am fSEPW Clients are hired 
directly by (public, nonprofit, or private-for-profit) 
employers and receive the normal compensation for the job 
they hold. The employers, however, receive a cash subsidy 
from the state that is paid in lieu of the clients 1 cash 
assistance. 

o Job Club ; Clients attend structured training programs, 
facilitated by group support mechanisms, to learn the 
skills and strategies needed to get a job and search for 
employment. 

o Education and Tra ining (EST) ; Clients attend approved 
education or training programs that are determined to be a 
necessary component of their plan for securing 
employment. 
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Two activities form the basis for this document — (1) con- 
ducting site visits at each of the 15 County Departments of Human 
Services (CDHSs) that initiated work program activity in 1989 1 
and (2) obtaining and analyzing work program operations data from 
the Client Registry Information System (CRis) • The purpose of the 
site visits is to provide an indepth examination of the operation 
of the program at the county level. Questions being addressed 
include what elements of the program are being emphasized, how 
problems are resolved, and what factors unique to the county are 
critical to program success. The purpose of the analysis of the 
CRIS data is to provide a description of program operations across 
the stats in terms of caseload size and characteristics, services 
provided t clients, duration within components, and other 
features. 

The site visits that are described in this report took place 
in tae first quarter of (calendar) 1989. Thus, they describe the 
early stages of implementation. Each visit consisted of a series 
of semi-structured interviews with the work Program administrator, 
several staff of the work program unit; the CDHS Director, an 
income maintenance unit (IMP) supervisor j a CWEP work site super- 
visor, an external service provider, such as a Job Club trainer or 
E&T provider (if any) i and a SEP employer (if any). The study 
design called for this site visit to be of an introductory nature 
and so very little validation or cross-checking of the information 
was undertaken. Essentially, what is presented is what was 
observed or reported to site visitors. Future visits will involve 
more validation. 

All of the demonstration counties had in common the fact that 
they were newly implementing the work program. This involved 
organizing staff and resources within the CDHS, linking with other 
agencies in the community for provision of services, and getting 
clients into the program. And, indeed, the counties successfully 
navigated these activities. 

The fifteen demonstration counties varied greatly, however, 
in the paths that they chose for implementation — for example, the 
amount of contracting* the organization of staff, the location in 
the agency, orientation and assessment processes, and program 
emphases on components, to name a few differences. Seven of the 
counties n*d located the work program unit in the IM unit, five 
had created separate units, and the other three had placed it in 



J-The 15 counties that are the primary focus of the process 
analysis are referred to as demonstration counties in this report. 
Thirteen of the counties had no work program for ADC recipients 
prior to January 1989— Brown, Champaign, Clermont, Franklin, Lake, 
Lawrence, Perry, Pickaway, Richland, Seneca, Summit, Trumbull, and 
Wyandot. In Franklin County, the program was initiated for ADC-U 
recipients only. The other two counties — Montgomery and stark — 
had limited work programs for ADC recipients prior to 1989, but 
expanded them in 1989. 
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Social Services. Staff sizes ranged free 2 to 36 and work program 
ADC caseload per staff member (including clerical and managerial) 
ranged from about 40 to over 200. Ten of the counties were 
contracting for services (most often, Job club) from JTPA. One 
county was contracting virtually all of its components, whereas 
two other counties were operating their programs entirely in- 
house. The other counties were somewhere in between. 

The work program administrators felt that the following 
factors were critical to the success of their programs: 

o Interagency linkages 

o Community support 

o Quality of program staff 

o Employer receptivity to the program 

o IX coordination/attitude 

o Quality of assessments and consequent assignments 

o Availability of jobs in the county 

Four of these factors are external to the CDHS, implying that 
programs are dependent on factors beyond managing staff and cor- 
rectly administering the rules and regulations of the program. 

For all 42 counties in Ohio that had implemented JOBS, the 
cms data show that the average monthly "caseload* for JOBS in 
Ohio includes around 30,000 ADC clients. Here, caseload includes 
individuals vho are required to participate but have not yet been 
assessed as well as individuals in the various components. Over 
20,000 of the participants are pending assessment, i.e., have been 
classified by the IMU as employable and are thus required to 
participate, but in fact have not been assessed by the work pro- 
gram. The clients who are pending assessment may ultimately be 
exempt from JOBS or may be classified as not job ready, however. 
Of the total 30,000 in the monthly caseload, about 25 percent are 
in education and training, 10 percent are employed, 5 percent are 
in Job Club, and 1 percent are in SEP. 

After considering the site visit and CRIC data, the authors 
of the report offer twelve suggestions for ODES and county admin- 
istrators to consider concerning ways to improve program opera- 
tions. It should be clearly understood that the bases for these 
suggestions are observational data gathered during the early stage 
of program implementation and program staff comments and sugges- 
tions. While the suggestions are inferred from observed data, in 
no case have the various suggestions been tested rigorously. 
Therefore, they should be reviewed for their efficacy and 
viability within the operational constraints of JOBS. The sugges- 
tions are as follows: 
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Suggestions Concerning Program Components 



Recommendation Is Take the steps necessary to improve 
participation rates at assessments. .For example, use more 
outreach techniques such as conducting assessments at various 
neighborhood centers or schools. Where feasible, provide 
child care and/or transportation to clients. Give clients a 
choice of 2 or 3 scheduled times and have them respond ahead 
of time. 

Recommendation 2: Keep to structured reassessment 
schedules. Face-to-face reassessments should occur at 
least every six months. 

Recommendation 3s Perform periodic (presumably annual) 
testing of clients 1 basic skills to measure gains in 
achievement. Such gains can be used to complement employment 
and earnings as program outcomes. 

Recommendation 4s Place more emphasis on SEP. Consider 
linking with JTPA's on-the-job training component to 
provide employers with significant wage subsidies. 
Publicize SEP to the employer community. 

Recommendation 5s Structure CWEP so as to provide 
better training opportunities. Job descriptions should 
include vocational competencies to be achieved and the 
attainment of those competencies should be documented. 
(Competencies could include employ ability skills such as 
good attendance, timeliness, or effective interaction 
with coworkers.) Encourage employer evaluations and 
feedback to clients. Give priority to work sites that 
hire. 

Recommendation 6s Consider performance-based contracts with 
labor market intermediary organizations such as OBES to 
develop and place clients into unsubsidized jobs. 

Suggestions Concerning Local Managem ent of the Work Program 

Recommendation 7s Provide adequate professional 
development opportunities and training for work program 
staff. The opportunities need to be specific to JOBS 
and also of a more general nature. Examples of the 
latter would include subject matters such as inter- 
viewing techniques, career guidance principles, or 
learning styles. 

Recommendation 8 s To the extent possible within the 
structure and policies of the Department of Administrative 
Services, the job descriptions and compensation of the JOBS 
Program Administrator should reflect the complexity of tasks 
and interactions for which these individuals are 
responsible. 

xii 
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Recommendation 9s Consider a case management approach 
within JOBS in which clients are "managed" by a compo- 
nent specialist as Ion? as they participate in that 
component. Benefit responsibility should transfer to 
the case manager in the JOBS unit as well. 

Suggestions for ODHS Management 

Recommendation 10 1 ODHS should require the submission 
of annual plans for all JOBS counties. The plans should 
outline numerical goals for all the components, discuss 
problem areas and suggested resolutions, include a table 
of organization for the CDHS and Work Program, and set 
priorities for the year. 

Recommendation 11: ODHS should use CRIS (CRIS-E) to 
generate county-specific performance reports on a 
monthly basis as a management tool for the CDHSs. 
Furthermore, CRIS (CRIS-E) should have a query 
capability for counties to use to access information 
concerning their own caseloads. 

Recommendation 12s Continue to give local programs 
flexibility to contract services or provide them in- 
house. There has been great variability across counties 
and even within counties in how well interagency 
linkages or contracting have worked or not worked. As a 
consequence, mandated interagency linkages will not 
always result in program improvement. 

Future reports of the process analysis will present findings 
from additional visits to the demonstration counties and from 
analyses of additional years of data from CRIS. As the JOBS 
program matures, the evaluation will continue to monitor the 
issues raised in this report and to watch for new Issues that 
arise as regulations and circumstances change. 
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I. PROGRAM BACKGROUND AND IMPLEMENTATION PROGRESS 



The Ohio JOBS Program 1 is intended to change the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (ADC) program in what might be 
considered a radical fashion. Instead of supporting individuals 1 
incomes by providing assistance when current circumstances place 
them in need, the objective of JOBS is to help clients move toward 
economic independence. 

The success that JOBS will have in meeting that objective 
will depend on many factors. It will, for example, depend on the 
motivation and backgrounds of the individuals that participate in 
the program. It will depend on the design and implementation of 
the various components that comprise the program. It will depend 
on the structure, staffing, and commitment of the county depart- 
ments of human services (CDHSs) . It will depend on the political, 
economic, social, and demographic characteristics of the counties. 
All of these factors plus a host of others will contribute to the 
success or lack of success of the program. And, as with any team, 
a breakdown in any of these factors will diminish the accomplish- 
ments of the whole. 

This document is the first annual report of findings for the 
process analysis component of an overall evaluation of JOBS. The 
process analysis is intended to gauge the extent to which the 
administrative process — i.e., the functioning of the individual 
parts of the program— contributes to the achievement of program- 
matic objectives. Because of Ohio's county-administered, state- 
supervised system for ADC, the focus of the process analysis is 
necessarily aimed at the CDHSs. These agencies are responsible 
for translating the regulations into a living, breathing program 
that must meet the needs and expectations of clients, service 
providers, Ohio Department of Human Services (ODHS) administra- 
tors, and taxpayers. 

The overall evaluation of JOBS will proceed for five years, 
with the process analysis active over the first three years. 
Three annual reports and a final report will be written during the 
course of the process analysis. The activities that were under- 
taken to date that form the basis for this document include 
obtaining and analyzing work program performance data from the 
Client Registry Information System (CRIS) and conducting site 
visits at each of the 15 CDHSs that initiated work program 



x As described below, work programs for ADC recipients in Ohio 
have gone through a number of programmatic and concomitant name 
changes. The current name is JOBS and we will use that name here, 
except when referring historically to its predecessors, Ohio Worl 
Programs and Transitions to Independence. 

1 
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activity in 1989. 2 An ancillary activity that was undertaken 
was to collect and analyze program documents from all 88 counties 
in Ohio. 

The purpoee of the analysis of the CRis data is to provide a 
description of program performance across the state. Caseload 
size and characteristics, types of work program activities, dura- 
tion of activities, and other program features are compared for 
JOBS counties. Besides comparing the CRIS data across counties, 
the report will focus on a more indepth examination of how the 
program is opera? ing within the individual counties. This 
examination is based on the site visits to the demonstration 
counties. The preparation for and conduct of the site visits 
comprised the major portion of the effort on the process analysis 
task to date. 

This report proceeds by first providing a general background 
description of JOBS and of the evaluation. The second chapter 
documents the site visits that were undertaken. Chapter 3 pre- 
sents the analyses of the data from the work program subsystem v f 
CRIS. Chapter 4 synthesizes the evidence from the case studies 
concerning four special topics— CDHS staffing and organization, 
client participation, interagency linkages, and the community work 
experience program (CWEP) activity. The last chapter gives policy 
and operational suggestions and recommendations for ODHS and 
county administrators to consider. The appendix to the report 
provides detailed tabular presentations of the CRIS data that 
supplement the analyses in chapter 3. 



A. Legislative History of ADC and 
Related Programs 

In order to gain an understanding of the purposes of JOBS and 
its intended contributions to ADC, it is important to review 
briefly the legislative history and purposes of income maintenance 
programs in general. Prior to the 1930s, no national welfare 
program existed; the federal government left the responsibility 
for assisting the poor to private organizations and local authori- 
ties. Systems run by the states tended to be mostly concerned 
with vagrants and * . . . institutional care for the indigent and 
helpless" (DeFleur, D'Antonio, and DeFleur 1976, p. 581). In the 
1930s, the New Deal brought in ADC as a short-term measure 
designed to help states and localities through the crisis of the 



2 The 15 counties will be referred in the remainder of this 
report as demonstration counties because they are the counties for 
which the evaluation is undertaking data collection. Thirteen of 
the counties had no work program for ADC recipients prior to 1989 
— Brown, champaign, Clermont, Franklin, Lake, Lawrence, Perry, 
Pickaway, Richland, Seneca, Summit, Trumbull, and Wyandot. The 
other two comities — Montgomery and stark — had limited work 
programs for ADC recipients prior to 1989, but expanded them in 
1989. 

2 
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Great Depression (Shephard and Voss 1978) . Today, however, these 
programs and others are still in force and being used to assist 
those in need. 



1 - Aid to Families with Dependent C)?iW»n 

j Ear J y incwaG assistance programs in the U.S. were county- 
based (Clarke 1957) . Unemployment and economic distress caused bv 
the Great Depression, however, caused many counties to abandon 
such mothers' aid programs; causing many potential recipients of 
Z 1 * t0 turn to federal unemployment funds instead. The 
amount of money available was so small, however, that provisions 
for support of dependent children were included in the Social 

?«???^L A Si °L1 935 ' ™* er Title IV (Clarke 1957). This title 
initiated the ADC program. 

A number of revisions to this Social Security Act provision 
have ,5 een enacted since 1935. In 1939, amendments extended the 
qualifying age of children to those under 18 instead of under 16 
Jfi iI«Jf* or 17 "y ear -° ld *as in school. (This school attendance 

il?: bility ret JU**ement was dropped in 1957) . As of 1964-65, 
children age 18 through 20 were covered if they were attending 
school, college, or a vocational or technical training course! 

_. In 1950, two major changes were made that affected ADC. 
First, legislation was passed that required states to rotifv law 
enforcement officials if they were providing assistance to a child 
abandoned or deserted by a parent. Second, ADC coverage was 
f!Sf t0 jf? ude a needy parent or other relative with whom a 
™S£??J2£ ? hi J d Y a ! livin 9- However, not until 1962 was coverage 
permitted to include a second needy parent (father) in the family, 
and then only if that parent is incapacitated or the spouse of an 
unemployed parent and if the state chose to include an ^employed 
S'SlfJ*"? 9 ?" i!P i ? dler 1979 >- m 1967, amendments to the Social 
was in I 52 SEEKi" 1 day Car 5 P ayrae » ts ADC if the parent 

TiominyshyS 197?K 9 Pr ° gra * ° f the Work Incentive Program (WIN) 

In 1962, states were required to take into account work- 
related expenses in determining eligibility and amount of oavment 

of f amnv^^Lr^^o^ di r egard ce ^ ain iSoJS «SS ladings 
of family members. A 1969 amendment required states to disregard 
all earnings of dependent children if the child was a full-time 

SlSo^eSfrL'fS^Jr :f Ud S a S S 0t fully *** lo y**' «!• amendment 
also required that the first $30.00 plus one-third of the 

remaining monthly earnings of all other members of the recipient 

family be disregarded in calculating benefits (Spindler 1979) , 

. n v Q . AD u?f changed over the years from a program designed to 
cover children whose fathers were either deceased or disabled by 
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enabling the mother to remain in the hone to care for them to one 
providing coverage for families financially unable to provide for 
their children. Public support of ADC has also changed, clearly 
enjoying less and less popular support (Gueron 1987) . 

It is not surprising, then, that the Omnibus Budget Reconcil- 
iation Act of 1981 (OBRA) reduced ADC benefits (Browning 1986} . 
OBRA changed some of the provisions of ADC with the effect being 
to reduce income eligibility standards. Recipient families with 
earned income dropped dramatically — from 11.5 percent of all ADC 
cases (figure as of May 1981) to 5.6 percent (figure as of May 
1982). Overall, OBRA caused a 9.3 percent reduction in aggregate 
ADC payments nationwide (Subcommittee on Oversight... 1984) 

The specific ways in which benefits were reduced are outlined 
by Hansen and Clewell (1982). OBRA... 

.. eliminated federal AFDC payments on behalf of 18-21 year 
olds enrolled in college. States may now choose not to cover 
anyone over 17 or to cover 18 year olds who are full-time 
students in secondary school or the equivalent level of 
vocational or technical training and who expect to complete 
the program before turning 19. As with other benefits, 
states may continue to cover AFDC dependents in college 
solely from state funds... (p. 2) 

OBRA also changed the rules for adult recipients of ADC. It 
placed tighter restrictions on other income (some states include 
student aid as income) . Work registration requirements for 
parents of young children were tightened. The Community Work 
Experience Program (CWEP) , in which ADC recipients must work in a 
community service organization for no additional pay (Hansen and 
Clewell 1982), was intended to make the welfare recipient more 
employable (Butler and Kondratas 1987); instead, it made more 
difficult the use of college as part of an approved training 
program. 3 The rule disregarding the first $30.00 and one-third 
of the remaining monthly earnings of all other family members was 
limited to the first 4 months of employment only. OBRA also 
reduced benefits to working ADC recipients; for example, 
reimbursement of work expenses and day care for children or 
elderly adults were reduced. ADC payments could be reduced if 
families were receiving food stamps or housing subsidies, and, 
families with $1,000 in assets other than a home or car could be 
excluded from ADC benefits (Hansen and Clewell 1982). 

For the focus of this paper, however, the most important 
impacts of OBRA were the introduction of CWEP and changes to WIN. 
CWEP.. . 



3 CWEP is discussed in more detail in later chapters. 
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...made it possible for the first time for states to choose 
to make workfare mandatory for AFDC recipients. States also 
were authorized to fund on-the-job training programs by using 
a recipient's welfare grant as a wage subsidy for private 
employers. In addition, primarily through a new option known 
as the WIN Demonstration Program, they could change the 
institutional arrangements for delivering employment and 
training services and were allowed greater flexibility in the 
mix of these services. (Gueron 1987, p. 13) 

At the national level, WIN was judged not to bs successful in that 
it did not promote self-sufficiency or encourage a greater number 
of ADC mothers to work. Some states made working mandatory, but 
rarely imposed penalties on those recipients who did not (Butler 
and Kondratas 1987) . 

The Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility Act of 1982 (TEFRA) 
(P.L. 97-248) contained sections pertinent to ADC. Most important 
for our purposes was Section 154(a) which allowed states to 
require ADC clients to participate in job search programs set up 
by the state. Individuals participating in such a program should 
either be provided transportation or paid for same. Other 
expenses related to participation were also cover able. 



2. Food Stamps 

The immediate precursor of the Food stamp Program was the 
commodity program in which food acquired via Section 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 was to be given to needy persons 
(Romany shy n 1971). The Food Stamp Program, as such, was imple- 
mented in 1961 as. a pilot program under executive authority and 
authorized in 1964 as a program under the Department of Agricul- 
ture (Browning 1966). The first notable change occurred in 1970 r 
when the program was extended and the Secretary of Agriculture was 
authorized to set national standards for participation, to set 
coupon r.llotment at a level that would provide an adequate diet, 
and to make annual adjustments in the cost of coupons to reflect 
increases in the cost of food (Browning 1986) . 

A number of events occurred in 1971. Eligibility require- 
ments and benefits were nationalized, elderly persons who met 
specified criteria were permitted to purchase delivered meals with 
food stamps, and households with little or no income could get 
free food stamps (Spindler 1979). Next, in 1973, the program was 
extended and mandated to cover all areas of the country, whereas 
before, counties could use the food stamp program ox the food 
distribution program (Browning l£d6). other changes included a 
mandatory semi-annual adjustment of coupon allotment to reflect 
changing costs of food, the required issuance of food stamps twice 
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a month, a redefinition of eligible foods, and optional public 
assistance withholding for ADC recipients (Spindler 1979). 

The next major changes in the program were made in 1978. The 
requirement that food stamps be purchased was eliminated, a single 
benefit reduction rate of 30 percent of net income was estab- 
lished, and a standard deduction from gross income and expenses 
was adopted. To reduce program abuse and improve program adminis- 
tration, increased financial incentives were offered to states, 
also in 1978 (Spindler 1979) . 

The Food Security Act of 1985 began the Food stamp Employment 
and Training (FSET) program. It required able-bodied food stamp 
recipients to register for work and it required states to provide 
training to those food stamp recipients required to work who were 
unable to obtain employment. Note that public assistance recipi- 
ents were exempted from FSET. Because of scant food stamp 
funding, many states opted to link FSET with existing employment 
and training programs. 



3. General Assistance 

The purpose of general assistance is to provide aid to 
persons either not receiving aid or receiving inadequate aid from 
another program (Clarke 1957). Residency has been a factor since 
early general relief programs in the 1600s, when each town in the 
Plymouth Colony was charged with the responsibility of caring for 
its own poor. Rules were devised that were based on the philoso- 
phy that everyone belonged somewhere and, therefore, assistance 
should be provided by the place where that person belonged, over 
time, the practice of "dumping" indigents became frequent and 
resulted in legislation against such practices. Our current 
general assistance laws, having their roots in sixteenth and 
seventeenth century English poor law, continue the tradition of 
local administration of programs (Clarke 1957; Romanyshyn 1971). 
Because General assistance is primarily administered and funded 
locally, the eligibility criteria and benefits vary widely 
(Macarov 1978? Spindler 1979). A common feature, however, is to 
require some type of community service in exchange for cash 
benefits. 



B. Work Programs in Ohio 



Ohio has - jng had a Work Relief (WR) component of its General 
Assistance proc,xam. Individual counties administered WR, so it 
varied somewhat across the state. However, the general idea was 
for recipients of GA to undertake some level of community service 
as a condition of eligibility. The present study focuses on ADC 
clients only, so it will not go into detail a; out WR. However, it 
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is important to remember that all the counties that have or will 
implement JOBS will have had experience with WR. 



1. Ohio Work Programs 

With the passage of OBRA in 1981, the state passed legisla- 
tion to mandate work programs for ADC clients. Due to funding 
limitations and other constraints, the programs, entitled Ohio 
Work Programs , were initially piloted in 5 counties: 4 Butler, 
Hancock, Madison, Marion, and Wood. The pilot programs began in 
the second quarter of 1983. 

Between 1983 and 1987, 26 additional counties became work 
program counties (i.e., implemented state regulations for manda- 
tory work activities for ADC and GA clients) . Those counties and 
the year they became work program counties are as follows: 

(April 1984) Holmes 1987 Athens 



Putnam Belmont 

Williams Clark 

Fulton 

(June 1986) Allen Knox 

Crawford Lucas 

Gallia Montgomery 

Hamilton Muskingum 

Morrow Scioto 

Pike Stark 

Sandusky Union 
Shelby 



Washington 
Wayne 

Because of funding limitations, the programs in Lucas, Montgomery, 
and Stark counties were only partially implemented. Montgomery 
County granted exemptions for recipients who would otherwise not 
be exempt if their case had more than 2 dependents; Stark County 
granted additional exemptions for cases where the youngest 
dependent child was age 6 to 14. 

The Ohio Work Programs and its successors are administered by 
the Bureau of Work and Training (BWT) of the ODHS. The program 
was initially and generally continues to be comprised of four 
activities that include the following: 



4 As the programs were being developed in the early 1980s, it is 
clear that some Ohio legislators were interested in implementing 
the program on a statewide basis. See Columbus Dispatch (October 
23, 1988). 



o community Work Experience Program (CWEP1 ; Clients are 
placed with a public or nonprofit agency employer to 
perform public service in exchange for their cash 
assistance. The intent of CWEP is to give clients an 
opportunity to develop employability skills and receive 
training and work experience. 

o Subsidized Employment Program (SEP) : Clients are hired 
directly by (public, nonprofit, or private-for-prof it) 
employers and receive the normal compensation for the 
job that they hold. The employers, however, receive a 
cash subsidy from the state that is paid in lieu of the 
clients' cash assistance. The client's medical benefits 
continue for the length of the contract with the . 
employer. 

o Job Club ; Clients attend structured training programs 
to learn the skills and strategies needed to get a job. 

o Education and Training fE&T) : Clients attend approved 
education or training programs that are determined to 
be a necessary component of the clients' plan for 
securing employment. The education and training 
programs provide clients the opportunity to learn new 
skills, to retrain for new occupations, to upgrade 
current skills, or to receive remedial or basic 
education to prepare for emy oyment. 

Under Ohio Work Programs, employable ADC and GA clients were 
required to participate in these components. Although there were 
a number of exemptions for age, health or family situations, those 
considered employable included all GA clients, ADC clients with no 
children under the age of six, and heads of ADC-U cases, other 
ADC or GA recipients could volunteer to participate. 



2. Transitions to Independence 

As ODHS considered expanding the work programs to the 
remaining counties in the state, it implemented several important 
modifications to the program. First of all, ODHS desired to 
encourage more ADC clients with younger children to volunteer to 
participate. The exemption for mothers whose youngest child was 
under the age of 6 was numerically significant from an administra- 
tive viewpoint because it granted an exemption for approximately 
60 percent of the ADC caseload, severely limiting the potential 
caseload reduction benefits of work programs. From the clients' 
perspective, this exemption meant that they were excluded from the 
benefits of work program activities for several years. Second, in 
order to provide an incentive for such clients to participate, 
ODHS wished to increase the income disregards for earned income, 
to guarantee dependent care support (day care) , and to provide 
extended Medicaid benefits. Third, ODHS wished to encourage 
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teenage recipients to complete their high school education (or 
equivalency) . 

The Reagan Administration established the White House Low 
Income Opportunity Advisory Board to encourage states to test 
different approaches to reducing welfare dependency. Under guide- 
lines established by this Board, ODHS submitted an application for 
waivers from the Department of Health and Human Services to imple- 
ment a modified program on a statewide basis for ADC clients. The 
waivers were granted under two requirements: The federal cost 
must not exceed the federal contribution to the costs of the 
existing program, and the demonstration must be evaluated 
rigorously. 

The program that was designed by ODHS consisted of three 
parts: mandatory participation for ADC clients whose youngest 
child was aged 6 or over and for the head of ADC-U cases, volun- 
tary participation with additional benefits for ADC clients with 
children under 6, and mandatory attendance of education and train- 
ing for clients under the age of 19 who had not attained a high 
school diploma or its equivalent. The State entitled the program 
Transitions to Independence and the three subcomponents were 
called Fair Work, Work Choice, and Project Learn (now called 
LEAP) , respectively. 

Transitions to Independence was to be implemented on a 
statewide basis over the period 1989-1992. Fair Work (also 
referred to as the mandatory program) was initiated on January 1, 
1989 for the 29 counties that were already participating in Ohio 
Work Programs 5 plus 13 additional counties: 



Work Choice (also referred to as the voluntary program) was 
started on January 1, 1989 in Montgomery County only. Project 
Learn was scheduled to begin in September 1989 in all 88 counties 
of the state. 

The Transitions to Independence plan had scheduled all 88 
counties to participate in all three components of the program by 



initiation here meant, for the most part, nothing more than a 
new name. Substantively, the components of the Ohio Fair Work 
Program were identical to the Ohio Work Programs. The additional 
exemptions in Lucas, Montgomery, and Stark counties were lifted, 
however. 



Brown 

Champaign 

Clermont 

Franklin (ADC-U only) 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Perry 



Pickaway 
Richland 
Seneca 



summit 



Trumbull 
Wyandot 



fiscal 1992 at the latest* 6 Hew legislation and consequent 
regulatory changes came along virtually as Transitions to Indepen- 
dence was getting "off the ground. 11 These changes significantly 
altered the Fair Work and Kork Choice Programs, with the passage 
of the Family Support Act, the work programs in Ohio became the 
Ohio JOBS Program as of July 1, 1989. 



3. JOBS 

The Family Support Act was passed into law in October 1988. 
Title II, entitled Jop opportunities an3 Basic Skills (JQPS) 
Training Program, mandated work programs for ADC recipients on a 
nationwide basis. The legislation appeared to have the intent of 
requiring participation for those whose youngest child was 3 or 
older and to give all clients the day care and extended Medicaid 
benefits that were in the Work Choice component of Transitions to 
Independence. Precise program rules were not immediately promul- 
gated, of course, so Ohio implemented its Transitions to Indepen- 
dence program. However, when the rules were finalized in early 
1989, ODHS wrote its state plan for JOBS such that the 42 counties 
that were operating Fair Work were to begin implementing JOBS as 
of July 1, 1989 (Franklin County continued to serve only ADC-U 
clients and Montgomery County continued Work Choice on a 50-50 
treatment-control basis as described below} . 

JOBS differs from Transitions to Independence (in particular, 
Fair Work and Work Choice) in several respects. First of all, the 
child care guarantee and the extended benefits are to be provided 
to all ADC clients who leave the rolls because of unsubsidized 
employment. Second, JOBS has enumerated three target groups for 
highest priority: (i) individuals who received AFDC for 36 of the 
60 months immediately preceding the most recent month of applica- 
tion or current recipients who have been receiving AFDC for 36 of 
the preceding 60 months; (ii) custodial parents under age 24 who 
have not completed high school and are not enrolled in high school 
or a high school equivalency program or have had little or no work 
experience in the preceding year; and (iii) individuals who are 
members of families in which the youngest child is within 2 years 
of becoming ineligible for ADC. Federal funds may be withheld if 
states do not achieve 55 percent of their JOBS caseload from these 
groups. Third, in program emphasis, JOBS has placed increased 
importance on education and training, has placed decreased impor- 
tance on CWEP, and has added job development. Fourth, a formal 



6 A11 implementation would have been completed by 1991 except for 
the "control" counties for Work choice, which were scheduled for 
1992 for evaluation purposes. 
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testing requirement has been added to the mandatory assessment of 
clients. 7 



4. Summary 

Ohio has been one of the leading states in adding work 
program-type reforms into its ADC program. The Ohio Work Programs 
were implemented (on a pilot basis) shortly after federal legisla- 
tion allowed them. When ODHS applied for the waivers to implement 
Transitions to Independence, it was one of the first states to be 
granted waivers from among the several states that had applied. 
The state was among the first to get a state plan submitted under 
JOBS. Despite its predilection toward work programs, Ohio has 
faced funding and political constraints that have prohibited full 
statewide implementation to date. Nevertheless the state has 
pressed ahead cautiously— and with some evidence of success, as 
described below. 

A key question in Ohio, as well as across the Nation, is 
whether the benefits of work programs in terms of reduced welfare 
dependency will exceed the costs in terms of administration and 
extended benefits. Evaluations and statistical analyses of Ohio 
data have provided some reason for optimism. 



C. Work Program Evaluations in Ohio 

1. Prior Eva luations 

ODHS contracted with Potomac Institute for Economic Research 
(PIER) to evaluate the 5 -county pilot of the Ohio Work Programs. 
PIER (1985) wrote that through October 1985, work programs in the 
five pilot counties had achieved "modest success" (p. 6) . Statis- 
tical analyses suggested a caseload reduction on the order of 10- 
15 percent and the programs were judged to be well-liked and 
effective by CDHS administrators, staff, work site supervisors, 
and clients. 8 The report noted that while there was a 
"marginal" impact on caseloads, there had been a substantial 
impact in terms of community services that would otherwise not 
have been undertaken and the value of these services probably 



7 In Ohio's implementation of JOBS, assessment will be mandatory 
for all ADC clients with children older than age one. 
Participation will only be required for clients whose youngest 
child is six or older, as in Fair Work. Participation will be 
voluntary for individuale with younger children, as in Work 
Choice. Exempt individuals may, of course, volunteer to 
participate. 

8 An interesting anecdote in this report is that even clients who 
had been sanctioned had positive feelings toward the fairness of 
the program, as stated on page 6 of the PIER report (1985) . 
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exceeded the entire cost of the pilot. Other findings reported 
were as follows: 

o There was great diversity across the 5 counties in 

approach and program philosophy, leading the authors to 
conclude that the pilot was tantamount to "5 separate 
programs. ** (p. 61) 

o Very few sanctions had been administered. 

o CWEP was by far and away the main program activity, 
whereas SEP was virtually nonexistent. 

o There seemed to be an excessive number of cases in the 
status of "pending assignment." 

o The larger of the 5 counties seemed to have a "paper 
processing orientation," whereas the smaller counties 
were "programmatic/client oriented." (p. 133) 

PIER produced a follow-up report in January 1988 that 
provided more specifics on the caseload reductions. Relying on 
more data than the earlier report, and using slightly more sophis- 
ticated statistical techniques, PIER (1988) found the folding 
caseload reductions in the 5 work-program counties throug 
calendar 1987: 



Meritus, Inc. reviewed several county programs other than the 
original 5 that PIER had formally evaluated. These reviews may be 
described as more management-oriented. For one county, Meritus 
(1988) stated the following: 

o The time periods between benefit approval and 

assessment and between assessment and assignment were 
excessive. 

o The no show rate was "high" for assessments (42 percent) 
and for referrals to Job Club (26 percent) . 

o More frequent reassessments were needed. 

o Job development activities were needed. 

o Sanctions were unwieldy and ineffective. 

Meritus (1989) provided recommendations based on reviews of 
programs in four counties. Among the recommendations made in this 
report were program improvements to accomplish the following: 



ADC 

ADC-U 

6A 



7.9% 
36.5 
30.0 
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o Speed the enrollment process for getting public assistance 
recipients into the work programs 

o Strengthen linkages between work program units and the 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) agencies 

o Bring "not job ready* recipients under closer review and 
provide more assistance 

o Tighten coordination between the work program units and 
the Department's Income Maintenance Sections 

o Reduce paperwork viewed as unnecessary (Meritus, 1989, p. 
2) 

In a somewhat controversial study, Sklar (1988), under 
contract to the American Federation of State, County, and Munici- 
pal Employees (AFSCME) , reports on findings of a process analysis 
of three county programs undertaken in August, 1988. The predomi- 
nant concern of this report was that CWEP workers were displacing 
municipal employees despite the program regulations that prohibit 
such displacement. 

In a report released in September 1988, the ODHS Office of 
Welfare Reform (1988) analyzed caseload and cash assistance 
payment trends in the 8 counties that had implemented the Ohio 
Work Programs by 1987. Findings, presented in Chart 2 of that 
report, show ADC and GA caseload reductions of approximately 6 and 
3 percent in FY 1984, 13 and 14 percent in FY 1985, 4 and 8 
percent in FY 1986, 5 and 20 percent in FY 1987, and 7 and 26 
percent in FY 1988, respectively. Furthermore, the report 
estimates a cumulative ADC and GA assistance savings of over $42 
million over the 5 fiscal years. 

To build on these evaluative studies, ODHS has contracted 
with Abt Associates, Inc. (AAI) to perform a rigorous evaluation 
of the Transitions to Independence program (more specifically, 
Fair Work and Work Choice) . with the advent of JOBS, the evalua- 
tion will continue, but will be altered to examine that program. 
This evaluation effort is described in the next section. 



2. The Evaluation of Transitions to Independence 

The AAI evaluation of Transitions to Independence (now JOBS) 
will address the following questions: 

o Will Transitions to Independence reduce government 
expenditures for public assistance in Ohio compared to 
what would have happened in its absence? 

o Will Transitions to Independence reduce Ohio's ADC 

caseloads compared to what would have happened in its 
absence? 

13 



Tfill the proportion of cases leaving ADC due to earned 
income increase? 



o Will the proportion of cases returning to ADC after 
leaving welfare due to increased earned income decrease 
as a result of the program? 

o Will the proportion of cases staying on ADC for more 
than 3 years decline? 

o will the number of new applications for ADC hold 
steady or decline? 

o Will the employment rate for those who participate in 
Transitions to Independence be higher than the 
employment rate for those who do not? 

o Will the earnings of those who participate be higher 
than the earnings of those who do not? 

o will those who participate in the program receive 

higher child support payments than would be expected in 
its absence? 

o Will the individuals who participate have higher 
enrollment and completion rates in education and 
training programs than those who do not participate? 

o Will individuals who participate in the program have a 
more positive image about themselves than those who do 
not participate? 

The evaluation will address these questions through four 
studies; an impact analysis, a cost-benefit analysis, a process 
analysis, and a qualitative analysis. AAI will conduct the impact 
and cost-benefit analyses, whereas the Center on Education and 
Training for Employment of The Ohio State University will conduct 
the process analysis and qualitative analysis. 

Impact analysis . The impact analysis will examine the effect 
of participation in either Fair Work or Work Choice on individual 
clients. The outcomes to be analyzed include employment and 
earnings, ADC benefits, recidivism, education, child support 
payments, living arrangements, family formation and stability, and 
subsequent births. The impact analysis for Fair Work will be 
based on an experimental design implemented in the demonstration 
counties in which 90 percent of the relevant caseload will be 
required to participate in work program activities and 10 percent 
will be precluded from them. The analysis of the impact of Work 
Choice will be conducted in Montgomery county only and 50 percent 
of the individuals who would be eligible will be assessed and 
offered the opportunity to participate and to receive transition 
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benefits, whereas the remaining 50 percent of otherwise eligible 
volunteers will not be assessed nor eligible for transition 
benefits. 

Cost-benefit analysis . The cost-benefit analysis will deter- 
mine if JOBS will improve the economic well-being of participants 
and if it will reduce the cost of ADC, Medicaid, and food stamp 
benefits to Ohio and to the federal government. Costs will 
include the administrative costs and the extra costs of serving 
the treatment clients as compared to the controls. Savings will 
be derived from a comparison of ADC, Medicaid, and food stamp 
benefits for treatments versus controls. Additional savings are 
anticipated through increased tax payments and through the value 
of output accomplished by CWEP participants. Since program costs 
will be increased in the short term and benefits will accrue over 
a longer time frame, the analysis will project effects and costs 
into the future and will project rates of decay for the impacts. 

Process analysis . The process analysis component of the 
evaluation will gauge the extent to which the process of implemen- 
tation contributes to the achievement of the goals of the Fair 
Work and Work Choice programs. It is described in more detail in 
the next section of this chapter. 

Qualitative* analysis . The purpose of the qualitative analy- 
sis is to gain insight into the mechanisms by which the work 
programs affect individuals psychologically and behaviorally. The 
types of outcomes to be examined include motivation, aspiration, 
attitudes about self, locus of control, living arrangements, 
education, and effects on children. The analysis will bo accom- 
plished through two modes of data collection in selected demon- 
stration counties. First, intensive case studies of clients will 
be conducted over a 36-month period. These clients will be moving 
into, through, and beyond the program and their attitudes and 
concerns will be monitored through telephone and in-person inter- 
views. Second, focus groups will be held with cohorts of program 
leavers — with both positive and negative outcomes — to examine the 
process of leaving ADC and the effects of this event on feelings 
of self-esteem, locus of control, and occupational expectations. 



3« Objectives of the Process Analysis 

The process analysis has the following four objectives: 

o To provide a general description of the activities that 
comprise the JOBS program 

o To assemble and report annual performance data 

o To relate county-by-county variation in performance to 
process or contextual factors 
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o To provide recommendations about how program 
improvements might by accomplished 

Each of these objectives will be amplified in the following 
paragraphs . 

In addition to evaluation, part of the purpose of the process 
analysis is to describe and document. Thus, part of the reports 
are being devoted to a description of program implementation. 
Information is being provided on the variation in how counties are 
staffing the work programs, on how the individual components are 
being operated, on how counties are cooperating or linking with 
external resources, and on how clients are perceiving the program, 
counties differ along these dimensions systematically. For 
example, urban counties differ from rural counties. To the extent 
that such systematic differences do exist and affect program 
operations, they are being documented. 

The purpose of assembling and analyzing performance data is 
to determine county-by-county variations and trends. The 
performance-related data, collected from the CRIS system, are 
being used to display and analyze information on participants by 
component, duration of activities, and employment outcomes. 

The operation of the JOBS program in the 15 demonstration 
counties will be observed regularly, as will the operation of Work 
choice in Montgomery County. In the counties that are visited, 
the observation of program components and gathering of information 
from various individuals will provide a base from which to begin 
to make inferences about the effects of various factors on per- 
formance. Because of the small sample sizes, these inferences 
will not be testable in a statistical sense without further. data, 
however. 

In the parlance of evaluation, the process analysis will 
involve a formative as well as a summative evaluation. As various 
programs are observed and as county performance is related to 
causal factors, the key factors that would facilitate more effec- 
tive program management in other counties — or even other states — 
will be distilled and reported. 
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II. LOCAL LEVEL OPERATION OF THE JOBS PROGRAM 



The purpose of this chapter is to provide insights into the 
operation of the JOBS program at the local level. In this first 
annual report, the analysis pertains to county experiences that 
occurred in the early stages of implementation . It is based on 
site visits to the 15 demonstration counties in the first quarter 
of (calendar) 1989. The first section of the chapter consists of 
descriptions of each county program. To facilitate the presenta- 
tion, these descriptions are presented in alphabetical order by 
county names and have a common format. Following the individual 
county descriptions, the second section of the chapter summarizes 
key program characteristics across all of the demonstration coun- 
ties. The final section of the chapter discusses the question of 
how general izable the demonstration counties are to the rest of 
Ohio. 

Three significant facts should be borne in mind concerning 
the material presented. First of all, the information was 
gathered in a single site visit that took place early in the 
stages of implementation, second, the study design called for 
this site visit to be of an introductory nature and so very little 
validation or cross-checking of the information was undertaken. 
Essentially, what is presented here is what was observed or told 
to sita visitors. (Future visits will involve more indepth analy- 
ses and validation.) Third, whereas the focus of the evaluation 
is on ADC clients, the programs at the local level deal 
integratively with ADC, GA, and non-public assistance food stamp 
recipients. 



A. Site Visit Summaries 

The following subsections provide brief summaries of the 
evaluation team site visits to the individual counties in the 
demonstration. Each CDHS was visited just once, prior to this 
report, over the period December 1988 to March 1989. Each visit 
consisted of a series of semi-structured interviews with the Work 
Program Administrator, several program staff, the CDHS Director, 
an IMU supervisor, a CWEP site supervisor, a Job club trainer, an 
E&T provider (if any), and a SEP employer (if any). Future site 
visits will involve interviews with other parties, such as clients 
and ex-clients, as well as reinterviews with some of the 
abovementioned positions. 

Each of the county descriptions in the following sections has 
the same format. First, a general description of the county is 
provided that includes population characteristics, economic 
structure of the county, and ADC caseload. Next, the work program 
unit organization and size is given. Then summaries of how the 
components are operated are presented. These summaries are 
followed by data concerning participation rates. The site visits 
did not involve attempting to collect rigorous participation data 
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(because CRIS data for the entire state were to be analyzed). 
Rather the participation information provided in these descrip- 
tions reflect the observation or plans of the various JOBS program 
administrators. Where appropriate, we compare, in the text, these 
reports to the CRIS data analyzed in chapter 3. The last two 
sections of each county description are highly subjective. They 
present first, the results from asking JOBS program administrators 
about what they felt were going to be the most critical factors in 
determining program success, and second, the site visit teams' 
opinions about the county program are given. 



1- Brown County (Site Visit: February 21, 1989) 

Brown is located in Southwestern Ohio in the second tier of 
counties surrounding Cincinnati. It lies on the Ohio River to the 
east of Cincinnati. The population of the county in 1986 was 
34,700, and its economy is largely rural-based. The largest 
employers in the county are Cincinnati Milacron, U.S. Shoe, and 
Mac Tool. Analysis of a number of socioeconomic indicators 
suggested that Brown was one of the counties most in "need" among 
the 15 demonstration counties. It was in the highest 20 percent 
of Ohio counties in terms of persons in poverty, unemployment rate 
(the January 1989 rate was 10.0 percent), aid low educational 
attainment. Almost half (46.6%, to be precise) of its adult 
population had not attained a 12th grade education according to 
1980 Census data. The county's monthly ADC caseload is approxi- 
mately 60O, cf which around twenty percent are ADC-U cases. 

The work program was a separate unit »»ithin the CDHS with a 
staff size of four (including the work program administrator) . A 
fifth staff member was scheduled to begin work shortly after the 
site visit. The county was unique among the demonstration 
counties in that the administrator of the work program was also 
the CDHS director. 

The program was operated, for the most part, by its own 
staff. Assessments are done internally and on an individual 
basis. Thay were estimated to last between 45 minutes to an hour 
and no formal testing was done. The program was contracting with 
Southern state Community College, which has a branch campus in 
Brown County, for Job Club. The college and the CDHS seemed to 
have established a good working relationship, which is significant 
because the agency had formerly contracted with JTPA for Job club, 
and apparently, there had been considerable unhappiness with this 
arrangement from both sides. 

For education and training, the program refers clients to 
several different providers, including Southern Hills Joint 
Vocational School (JVS) , Southern state Community College, 
Manchester High School, and chatfield College. Staff members in 
the work program unit seemed to emphasize education and training 
as a program philosophy and reported actively referring clients 
whenever it was possible and appropriate. They reported that 75 
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percent of ADC clients lack a high school diploma. Furthermore, 
staff felt that E&T was advantageous because of its limited cost 
to the CDHf?. Up to the time of the site visit, the program had 
not paid any contract or service provision costs for clients that 
had been referred. (The program did offer to pay fees for the GED 
test, however) • No SEP contracts had been instituted yet. The 
county was working with 32 CWEP sites. 

The work program administrator estimated that, when the 
program got up to speed, the work program unit would complete 
approximately 40 ADC client assessments or reassessments per 
month. In the next chapter of this report, in table 3.3, we 
provide an estimate of the potential total ADC caseload for JOBS. 
Furthermore, the tables in the appendix provide data from CRIS, 
concerning the caseload size. These two sources of data can 
confirm the program's estimate of caseload and can allow us to 
assess how quickly the demonstration counties can process their 
backlog, i.e., active cases pending assessment. For Brown County, 
our estimate is about 260, and the CRIS data range between 270- 
330, so the work program should be able to easily handle the flow 
of applicants if they are able to achieve 40 assessments per 
month. The program had seemed to place considerable emphasis on 
getting assessments completed in the early stages of the program, 
we were told. 1 This was manifested in the reported high show 
rate for assessments— 90%. The administrator further reported 
that show rates had been good for the components, as well. 2 

Considering the early stages of the program implementation, 
the work program administrator felt that the three most critical 
factors that would determine success or not were — 

o competency of work program staff, 

o cooperation from the Income Maintenance (IM) staff, and 
o community support (in terms of CWEP agreements and 
contracts for other components) . 

He had no particular suggestions about how program rules might be 
improved. Comments from staff members included suggestions that 
sanctions be more consistent and be used more often, and that 
there be more money for paying educational expenses. 

The site visit team left the county feeling that this program 
seemed well on its way. A Job Club class with 8 participants had 
been completed and 30 individuals (including ADC, GA, and non- 
public assistance Food stamps clients) were in E&T. A strength of 
the program was the Job Club at Southern Hills and, in particular, 
the trainer on staff there. The campus that offered the Job Club, 
however, was approximately 25 miles from the CDHS, which suggests 
that transportation barriers might limit participation. An issue 

^Table 3.1, analyzed in the next chapter, indicates that Brown 
County had not entered any ADC cases into CRIS through June 
because of computer processing problems with its wantractors. 

2 Again, not displayed in CRIS work program subsystem data. 
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that night also be problematic was that all of the staff had job 
duties outside of their work program responsibility, including the 
administrator of the work program. 



2. Champaign County (Site visit: February 13, 1989) 

Champaign is a rural county in the central western part of 
the state (dua vest of Columbus) with a population of about 
34,000. The county's main economic base is agriculture, although 
it has employers in the electrical equipment, chemicals, paper, 
rubber and plastic, and fabricated metals sectors. A large number 
of individuals hold jobs in Springfield, the major city in an 
adjacent county. A few work at the Honda plant in Union County 
(also an adjacent county) . The total ADC caseload in the county 
is approximately 400, of which about twenty percent are ADC-U 
cases. 

The work program unit consisted of two individuals, the work 
program administrator and a clerical assistant. The unit was 
situated in the Ongoing IK Unit, and the work program administra- 
tor reported to that unit's supervisor, although it was clear that 
the CDHS Director took an interest in the program and was well 
aware of its progress. 

The operation of the work program at the time of the site 
visit was closely linked to the local JTFA office. For instance, 
the work program and JTPA conducted a 3 -day assessment procedure. 
On the first day, clients were given an orientation to work 
programs and JTPA and some testing was undertaken. On the second 
day, more tests were completed and, in the afternoon, the work 
program administrator and JTPA liaison jointly reviewed each 
client's application and developed recommendations for work 
program assignments. On the third day, both individuals met with 
each client to develop an employability plan and to complete the 
assignment process. The Job Club component was contracted to JTPA 
and classes were to be held at the JTPA offices. 

Education pnd training were also through JTPA (although the 
work program administrator indicated that this may change) and was 
mainly comprised of adult basic or secondary education provided by 
High Point J VS. This school is located in an adjacent county, but 
was quite willing to offer classes "wherever the students are" and 
thus provided clients classroom instruction at the JTPA office in 
Champaign County. One or two clients had been referred into a 
Laubach literacy program. SEP was not yet underway at the time of 
the visit, but the CDHS and JTPA had developed a contract for JTPA 
to operate this component as well, and the contract was in the 
process of approval. 3 

The CDHS operates CWEP through 23 work sites. An interesting 
aspect of the CWEP program was that site supervisors filled out a 



3 Table 3.1 shows no SEP participants through June 30, 1989. 
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brief evaluation form concerning each CWEP participant each month 
when time sheets were returned to the CDHS. (A copy of this form 
comprises figure 5.1, vhich appears in chapter 5.) These evalua- 
tions could be used by clients as recommendations and proof of 
work experience when searching for employment. 

Champaign County estimated that the total work program 
caseload would eventually reach a level of 200 ADC recipients* 
(Our estimate is 170, presented in table 3.3, and tabls A. 6 shows 
110-120.) The work program administrator's planned monthly 
assessment/reassessment rate for ADC clients was 30 cases. As 
with Brown County, this rate would seem to handle easily the 
backlog and flow of ADC clients. Up until the time of the site 
visit, however, the program had not been achieving anywhere near 
that rate because of very high "no show" rates. The examples that 
the work program administrator mentioned were that two clients 
showed up for a group orientation for which nine clients had been 
scheduled and, in another instance, one of eight showed up. 

The three factors that the work program administrator felt 
were critical to her program 1 s operation were as follows: 

o Attitude of the community toward welfare clients 

o Convincing at least some CWEP sites to hire workers that 

work out well; to date, they had seemed unwilling 
o Transportation as a barrier 

Being solely responsible for operating the program, the work 
program administrator indicated that she had had some difficulty 
in interpreting procedures. In particular, the child support 
calculation was a "nightmare" and the four types of E&T were 
difficult to work with. 4 She did indicate that she had 
networked with other county work program directors and felt that 
they had all been very helpful. 

In the opinion? of the site visitors, the interesting 
features of this county's program were the three-day assessment 
process (according to the Meritus report, Clark County also 
follows this model and presumably, its proximity was a factor 
explaining how Champaign came to follow the procedure) and the 
CWEP work site supervisor evaluations. The poor show rates for 
assessment indicate a problem that needs to be dealt with as soon 
as possible. 



3. Clermont County (Site visit: February 16, 1989) 

Clermont is an immediate suburb of Cincinnati located 
directly to its east. The population of this county was 141,000 
in 1986 and the county has a large number of service industries 



4 The JOBS program made major changes and clarifications 
concerning E&T. It should be noted that the site visit was made 
prior to staff training in these procedures. 
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such as insurance, restaurants, retail trade establishments, gas 
stations, and hotels/motels that serve a commuting population. 
The largest employers in the county are Cincinnati Milacron, Ford, 
and Holiday Inn. The county's total ADC caseload is approximately 
1900, of which over one-sixth are ADC-U cases. The jobs program 
staff reported that most of the caseload resides in the southern 
half of the county which has a more depressed economy and low*. - 
skilled work force than the (more suburban) northern and western 
portions of the county. 

The work program unit is located in the IM Unit, and the work 
program administrator reports to the IM Supervisor. The program 
was short-staffed because of two recent resignations. There were 
only three staff, whereas the county's plan had anticipated a 
total of nine* The unit is organized into three subunits — 
assessment, CWEP and E&T. Job Club and SEP are contracted out. 

Most of the operation of the program is conducted in-house. 
The assessment procedure is done on an individual basis and 
includes use of the Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) locator 
test. The assessment procedure lasts 90 minutes on average. The 
work program unit operates its own Job Club, although one of the 
recent resignations had been the trainer. The philosophy of the 
Job Club program has been to follow strictly the Azrin technique 
and, indeed, the CDHS had paid to have two individuals trained in 
this technique. Similarly to Brown County, Clermont had previ- 
ously crntracted with JTPA to operate Job Club. Whereas Brown had 
discontinued that arrangement because of substantive disagree- 
ments, Clermont had found it simply too expensive. 

In addition to Job Club, the work program handles its own E&T 
referrals and is planning to operate SEP. 5 The CDHS has 
arranged to work with nine different adult basic education sites 
in the public schools and was in the process of finalizing an 
agreement that would compensate the schools at a level of 
$1.00/client-contact hour to cover the additional recordkeeping 
costs. Staff indicated that E&T is an important emphasis of their 
program and wanted to soon link up with a JVS and postsecondary 
institutions. The county operated CWEP and worked with 45 sites. 

The work program administrator indicated that the work 
program caseload would likely attain a level of around 1150, of 
which 700 would be ADC clients. 6 He reported that the program 
was close to full capacity in terms of monthly assessments. The 
most recent month's experience had been 56 ADC, 36 GA, and 5 NPA- 
FS assessments. (The CRIS data do not show this level of 
activity, however.) At this rate, then, it would take over 12 
months to reach the planned caseload when reassessments are 



5 Table 3.1 indicates no SEP contacts through the end of June, 
however. 

6 0ur estimate is 780 and the CRIS data show between 710-720. 
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factored in. The agency had been tracking "no- shows 11 and reported 
that about 70 percent of clients shoved up for assessments. 

As far as the work program administrator was concerned, the 
three critical factors for his program were — 

o the quality of the program components, 
o identification of clients who want to help themselves, 
and 

o interagency cooperation and coordination to provide a 
comprehensive set of services. 

In terms of suggestions for programmatic improvements, the work 
program administrator felt that there needed to be more incentives 
for clients, that is, the $25 allowance was not enough of an 
incentive. He also felt that the needs allowance to overcome 
barriers should be increased. For example, he questioned whether 
$200 would be adequate to repair a vehicle. 

In our opinion, this program had a very organized and compe- 
tent administrator, who enjoyed a high level of support from the 
CDHS director. The program staff felt that they had pressed hard 
to achieve a high number of assessments. Maintaining totally 
individualized assessments and the length of the assessments seem 
to be working against them, however. 



4. Franklin County (Site visits March 30, 1989) 

The second largest county in Ohio, Franklin is by far the 
largest county in the demonstration. Its 1986 population was 
907,000. With the state government and a large university, the 
county has a relatively recession-proof economy. Employment is 
mainly concentrated in service industries with large employers 
including the state of Ohio, Ohio state University, Nationwide 
Insurance Company, and Wendy's International. The unemployment 
rate in 1988 averaged 4.4 percent. The total ADC caseload in this 
metropolitan county is approximately 20,000 cases, of which around 
5 percent are ADC-U cases. It has the second lowest ratio of ADC- 
U to ADC cases in the entire state (Hamilton County had a slightly 
lower ratio) . Recall that Franklin County is operating the JOBS 
program for ADC-U cases only, however. In effect, therefore, it 
is working from a base of around 1,000 cases. 

The Work Program Unit was located in Social Services and the 
administrator reported directly to the CDHS Deputy Director of 
Social Services. At the time of the visit, the unit was just in 
the process of moving to new space in a separate building from the 
CDHS. The unit had 19 staff members, of which 5 were clerical 
staff. The unit had three subunits — assessment, CWEP, and Job 
Club/E&T. SEP was not planned for several months, at the 
earliest. 
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As of the date of the Bite visit, the program had not 
assessed a single ADC client. However, the unit had plans to send 
out a mass sailing and to try to quickly catch up. 7 The work 
program administrator felt that the major reason for the delay in 
processing ADC clients had been the expectation that a new version 
of the GUIS system (CRIS-E) would be implemented in the county, 
but the Implementation of CRIS-E had been delayed, she felt that 
the forms and paperwork requirements of CRIS-E would be quite 
different from those required with CRIS and so it would be dupli- 
cative and inefficient to operate with CRIS if CRIS-E were immi- 
nent. However, the program had just decided it could not afford 
to wait any longer at the time of the site visit* 

The assessment process in the Franklin County included a 20- 
25 minute group orientation followed by individual interviews to 
complete the employability plan. The program's intent was to 
operate its own Job Club. Indeed, part of the new space that had 
been recently leased had been designed to accommodate two separate 
job clubs. Operations of the Job Club were scheduled to commence 
in the month following the site visit. The unit was planning to 
handle EST referrals internally as well. Surprising to the site 
visitors was a relatively low emphasis on E&T. To date, for the 
6A clients that had been processed, the director of the program 
noted that any clients that had been interested in training "had 
been able to find their own training." 

CWEP was fully operational for participants and the program 
was working with 192 sites. The county had opted to diminish 
program emphasis on CWEP and so it was not actively seeking to 
expand that number of sites. However, staff indicated that all 
new clients were assigned initially to CWEP. 

Although no ADC clients had been assessed yet, the program 
was planning to operate at a caseload of about 800 ADC-U partici- 
pants. They were currently scheduling 50-100 ADC-U clients for 
assessment every month, but they reported that only about 50 
percent of cliente showed up for assessment. To achieve the 
planned caseload size, it seemed clear to the site visiting team 
that Franklin will have to increase its flow of assessments. This 
is particularly true when the county begins to undertake 
reassessments down the road a few months. 

For this administrator, the three critical factors that might 
shape her program's success were as follows: 

o Recruiting employers 

o Maintaining program integrity and staying credible 
with both clients and employers (i.e., not 
overpromising or underde liver ing) 

o Strong economy 




7 The appendix table shows that the Franklin County JOBS ADC 
caseload was over 100 clients in May and over 120 in June. 
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Some suggested improvements for the program were to set up a 
mechanism to use CWEP placements in for-profit firms in the 
private sector and to bring more funding to the program to support 
long-term technical training. 

The site visitors felt that this program had had an extremely 
slow start as far as ADC participants were concerned. The CRIS-E 
delay and acquisition and move to new space had caused significant 
delays. To her credit, the administrator's interest in more 
funding for longer-term training and deemphasis on CWEP seemed to 
coincide with the (new) directions of the JOBS program. However, 
these emphases seemed incongruent with the program experience to 
date wherein clients had been finding their own training programs 
and all clients had been assigned to CHEF. 



5. Lake County (Site visit: March 2, 1989) 

Located in northeast Ohio, Lake is a suburb of Cleveland and 
immediately adjacent to it. Lake County lies on the shores of 
Lake Erie to the north and east of Cleveland. Xt is by far and 
away the most affluent of the counties in the demonstration. Its 
1985 per capita income level of almost $11,600 was the third 
highest in the state and exceeded the per capita income of Perry 
County, the lowest ranking county in the demonstration, by almost 
$4000. Its 1979 poverty rate of 4.0 percent was the lowest in the 
entire state. A large county, its population was 213,800 in 1986. 
A large share of its work force is employed in Cuyahoga County 
(Cleveland) or in other nearby counties such as summit or 
Mahoning. However, the county reported having large employers in 
both manufacturing and retail and wholesale trade. The ADC 
caseload in this county is approximately 1600, of which about 15 
percent are ADC-U cases. 

The work program staff was very small, given the size of the 
county and expected caseload, because the program philosophy had 
been to contract services to external providers as much as possi- 
ble. Only three staff were in the unit which was housed in the XM 
unit. The administrator reported to the supervisor of the IMTJ. 

Lake was the only county in the demonstration to contract 
assessments, which it did through JTPA. (As described above, 
Champaign assessed clients jointly with a JTPA staff member.) The 
assessments were done on an individual basis and were reported to 
last about one hour. The JTPA counselor takes a work experience 
and education history from each client and administers a reading 
test. If appropriate, clients are referred by JTPA to OBES for 
GED or literacy testing. Together, the JTPA counselor and client 
develop an employability development plan that is sent back to the 
work program for approval. The cost to the CDHS for each assess- 
ment was $105. 

The Job Club component was also operated by JTPA. This 
program was unique among the demonstration counties as well in 
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that it was an individualized job club approach. Job placement 
counselors met Individually with participants and set a strategy 
and goals on a one-on-one basis. The program was operated this 
way because it was It that clients were too widely dispersed in 
their job searching ability and that classroom training could not 
be pitched appropriately to all participants at the same time. 
- The cost to the CDHS for Job Club was $144/client. 

E&T was also contracted to JTPA. Most E&T referrals were for 
adult basic education that was provided at one of three centers in 
the county, depending on where the client resided. CWEP was 
handled entirely by the work program. The county had 18 sponsors 
with 55 sites, but were only using about 6 sponsors each month. 

The program projected a total work program caseload of about 
1550, of which 700 would be ADC recipients. 8 Its goal was to 
achieve 60 assessments per month across all categories of clients, 
(by pro-rating, this would be 27 ADC clients, which indicates that 
it would take well over two years to reduce the county's backlog) . 
The program had so far experienced about a 40 percent "no show** 
rate for assessment, although the rate was thought to be consider- 
ably higher for GA clients than ADC clients. The program's most 
recent experience at the time of the site visit was to refer five 
ADC clients to JTPA for assessment, of whom only two showed up. 

The only factor that the work program administrator mentioned 
that would be critical to her program's success was whether staff 
correctly followed the manual and program rules, staff felt that 
sanctions needed to be used more often to show clients that "we 
mean business." 

The site visitors observed that this program clearly felt 
that the local JTPA operation was the best option for service 
provision and contracted most components to them. The individual- 
ized Job Club seemed innovative — almost giving each client their 
own occupational counselor. However, the lack of classroom train- 
ing and interaction among job club members would seem to be a 
drawback. The projected rate of monthly assessments did not seem 
adequate to "catch up" to the ADC caseload. This is particularly 
true when reassessments are considered. Lake will need to adjust 
its current procedure of contracting for assessments because of 
the JOBS requirement that the CDHS inform clients of their rights 
and responsibilities and make program assignments. 



6. Lawrence County (Site visit: February 28, 1989) 

Ohio's southernmost county, Lawrence is bordered virtually on 
three sides by the Ohio River. Like many of Ohio's southern 
counties, Lawrence is extremely depressed economically. Its 



8 Our estimate for Lake County is a total of 640 ADC cases. The 
June JOBS ADC caseload was only 22 (see table A. 17). 
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population of 62,700 places it about in the middle of the demon- 
stration counties in size. However, its ADC recipiency rate, per 
capita income, poverty rate, and percentage of adult population 
without a 12th grade education were all in the highest quintile 
for the stats, over 12 percent of the county's population were 
ADC recipients and over 42 percent of the adults in the county 
lacked a high school diploma. The ADC caseload in Lawrence County 
is about 2500, of which about 30 percent are ADC-U cases. This is 
a high proportion of ADC-U cases relative to other counties. 

The work program unit was organisationally situated in the IM 
unit and the administrator reported to the IK Administrator. It 
was physically situated in a newly leased and remodeled building 
separate from the remainder of the CDHS. The program has nine 
staff members, including two clerical workers and two drivers. 
The program had gotten off to what it felt was a slow start caused 
by several factors — the recent death of a key administrator, 
leasing and moving into new facilities, and lack of a computer. 
Prior to the site visit, it had been concentrating on GA clients, 
but it was just about to start processing ADC cases. 9 

Assessments were done by work program staff. They consisted 
of a group orientation of 30-40 minutes followed by individual 
assessments that lasted 15-20 minutes. No testing was undertaken, 
although if an assessment worker was suspicious that a literacy 
problem was being covered up, they asked the client to read some 
paragraphs from the in-processing forms. In the assignment pro- 
cess, the work program decided to "push" the attainment of GEDs , 
with some apparent success. At the time of the site visit, the 
county had an E&T caseload of almost 150. Most of these referrals 
had been for adult basic education; all of them had been GA 
clients. 

The work program contracts with JTPA for Job Club. While it 
was too soon to tell for its JOBS clients, Lawrence reported that 
the JTPA program overall was averaging a 62% placement rate. The 
contract was performance-based with a maximum payment of 
S375/client if an unsubsidized job was attained. Lawrence County 
also wished to contract with JTPA for SEP. The contract for SEP 
had been written and was in the signature process. 10 

The work program operated CWEP and worked with about 60 
sites. The staff reported that they were about to embark on an 
effort to review all of the CWEP assignments and look for "stars, M 
and get them transferred into other program components, if possi- 
ble. (Hamilton County was also pursuing this activity.) The 
theory behind this review is that the work program staff only come 



9 By May and June, its JOBS ADC caseload was over 200 (see table 
A. 18) . 

10 As of June, Lawrence and Trumbull were the only counties among 
the 13 demonstration counties without prior programs to have any 
SEP contracts. 
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to be aware of problem situations, and that a large number of 
individuals that are assigned to CWEP perform their duties without 
problem and, essentially, get lost in the system. 

The administrator of the work program projected the total 
caseload to reach, a level of about 2180. This includes GA and 
ADC, but excludes non-PA Food Stamps. (Our estimate of the 
potential ADC caseload is 1,300 and CRIS data show 1,345.) Their 
experience to date in terms of client flow had been to send out 
180 appointment letters/month and to get 65-70% of the clients to 
show up. The county would need to continue this rate for over a 
year to achieve their full caseload. 

The administrator felt that the most critical factors that 
his program faced were — 

o availability of good jobs for clients, 
o cooperation and coordination with local E&T 
providers and JTPA, in particular. 

In discussing the availability of good jobs, the staff noted that 
several new employers had or were about to enter the community. 
However, particularly in the retail sector, the experience had 
been that new employers were hiring at close to minimum wage and 
were offering 30 hour/week jobs so as to avoid paying benefits. 

In the opinion of the evaluators, this program had gotten off 
to a slow start, particularly for ADC clients; however, it had 
either accomplished or planned some noteworthy activities. For 
example, the review of CWEP assignees was distinctive. As another 
example, the agency had contracted with a group of faculty at the 
local branch campus of Ohio University for interview training. 
The new facilities for the work program seemed quite nice, 
although the site visitors got mixed opinions from staff as to 
whether the physical separation from the IM unit was problematic 
in terms of communication. With the economic difficulties in the 
county and new employers hiring on a less than full-time basis, it 
is not clear how much success JOBS can achieve, however. 



7. Montgomery County (Site visit; February 23, 1989) 

Montgomery, which includes the city of Dayton, is a metropol- 
itan county with a population of 566,300, the fourth largest in 
the state. It is located in the southwestern portion of the 
state. In many respects, this county resembles Franklin County — 
both have relatively low unemployment rates, similar poverty 
rates, similar rates of minority population, and a relatively 
small share of the population with less than a 12th grade educa- 
tion. The economic base of the county is also similar to 
Franklin, with a large share of the work force in the public and 
service sectors. The three largest employers are Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, NCR, and the city and county government. The ADC 
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caseload in Montgomery County is approximately 13,000 of which 
only about 5 percent are ADC-U cases. 

As stated above, Montgomery County is the only county to have 
implemented Work Choice. The work program unit is located in the 
Social services Division and the administrator formally reports to 
the Director of Social Services. However, the administrator of 
the work program unit is very well-respected in the CDHS and has 
great autonomy. The 15 staff of the program were specialized and 
there were subunits that performed assessments, vere responsible 
for CWEP, and were responsible for SEP and special projects. 

The assessments in Montgomery County consist of a one-hour 
group orientation followed by a 20-45 minute individual assess- 
ment. No testing is undertaken. For Fair Work, the orientation 
is a standard presentation of rights and responsibilities, program 
components, and work allowances and other benefits. For Work 
Choice, on the other hand, program staff reported that there is 
much more of an effort made to encourage clients to volunteer. 
(All treatment clients who were not otherwise exempt were required 
to come to the orientation. Child care was provided for that 
orientation. At the end of the orientation, the clients were 
asked if they wished to volunteer. If not, they were dismissed. 
If so, they then were assessed individually.) 

Job Club had previously been offered in-house (recall that 
this program had been in existence for GA clients and for a 
limited subset of Fair Work clients prior to 1989) . The agency 
had bsen disappointed in participation levels and had decided to 
contract for Job Club. They currently had four different pro- 
viders, and while the evidence was preliminary, it appeared as if 
the show rates increased compared to their own Job Club. The 
providers were OBES, Goodwill Industries, Miami -Jacobs College, 
and JTPA. All of the contracts were performance-based. 

Montgomery County was unique among the demonstration counties 
in terms of its success with direct job placement. Through 
performance-based contracts with OBES and Goodwill Industries, the 
program reported that they were achieving upwards of 25% of their 
caseload in unsubsidized jobs. Both contracts were tied to 
retention of the job; OBES was compensated $700 for a full-time 
employment situation that lasted 30 days and Goodwill was 
compensated $900 for a 60-day retention period. 11 

Most of the E&T services that clients were enrolled in were 
adult basic education classes either in the public schools or 
through JTPA. The latter provider also referred individuals into 
skill training, if appropriate. For extreme literacy problems, 
the program indicated that their tendency would be to place the 

13 -Table 3.1 shows that, on average, 131 clients in Montgomery 
County are in unsubsidized jobs in a given month out of an 
"active" caseload of about 1,100 (doesn't count pending 
assessment) . 
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individual into CWEP and strongly encourage the individual to take 
advantage of the literacy programs available locally. 

Montgomery County had a small number of SEP contracts, but 
felt this was a component that was not working as well as they 
would have desired. They had previously contracted this com- 
ponent, but were bringing it in house as well as placing more 
managerial emphasis on it* Montgomery is another county that is 
attempting to deemphasize CWEP. They currently work with 116 
sites and were trying to develop these and other sites into direct 
jobs. 

They had projected that a total of 6800 individuals would be 
mandatory (Fair Work) participants and that a maximum of 3300 
(treatment) clients would be eligible to volunteer for Work 
Choice. The plan that the CDHS had submitted to ODHS projected a 
total of 320 participants in Work Choice in the first 6 months of 
1989. The agency shared with us a number of monthly summary 
reports on show rates and participation. For example, in February 
1989, the agency reported that 341 ADC and 83 ADC-U cases were 
scheduled for assessment under Fair Work (the mandatory program) . 
For the month, 124 ADC and 27 ADCU clients actually showed. This 
represents a show rate of about 36 percent (we got a copy of the 
April report and it had comparable figure of 33 percent) • The 
February report showed that 131 clients were exempted or excused 
during the month. It is difficult to factor this data into the 
show rats calculation because some of these clients would have 
been scheduled in January and some of the February clients would 
receive exemptions or excused assessments in March. 

For Work Choice, the show rates were slightly higher. In 
February, 199 clients were scheduled and 105 were assessed for a 
show rate of 53 percent (in April, the comparable figure was 52 
percent) . The participation rates for Work Choice (the share of 
individuals that do show and then volunteer to participate) were 
57 percent, 47 percent, and 49 percent in February, March, and 
April, respectively. 

For this program administrator, the three key factors for 
success were as follows: 

o Maintaining effective leadership within her own unit 
o Having a high quality staff, particularly assessment 
workers 

o Support of the local community (particularly employers and 
political leaders) to get positive public relations 

The site observers felt that Montgomery County stands apart 
from the other demonstration counties in a number of ways. First 
and foremost, perhaps, is the fact that it is operating Work 
Choice. Thus, it was the first county in the entire state to work 
with ADC clients with young children. In this respect, it did not 
have a network of other counties to talk to, share problems with, 
and borrow programmatic approaches for this target population. 
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Second, Montgomery County differed from the other counties in its 
unsubsidized employment contracts. This strategy had served 1,000 
clients since the work program 1 s inception in the county (of 
course, many of these clients were GA or non-PA Food Stamps 
clients) . Third, Montgomery County differs from the other 
counties in the demonstration because it had an operating program 
prior to January 1, 1989. (It shares this distinction with stark 
County, of course.) 

Our review of the Montgomery County program revealed a highly 
capable work program administrator who enjoyed considerable 
support within the CDHS. As discussed above, the program had a 
successful direct job pic cement component, it also had a handful 
of SEP contracts already in place, in analyzing participation in 
the program, we suspect that the current and projected flow of 
assessments is not going to keep abreast of the demand given the 
large backlog of required participants and flows of new applicants 
and redeterminations. Also, as will be demonstrated below, the 
work program has a very high level of cases per work program unit 
staff member indicating that it is understaffed. 



8. Perrv County (Site visit: March 8, 1989) 

Located in south central Ohio, Perry is a rural county that 
has suffered much economic distress in recent years. The county's 
1986 population was 31,800. In 1979, the county's poverty rate 
was 12.5 percent and 39.1 percent of its adult population had not 
completed the twelfth grade. With the lowest per capita income of 
any of the demonstration counties, Perry clearly had great income 
maintenance needs to aeet and limited funds for other services. 
ADC is apparently meeting at least some of these needs, since the 
ADC recipiency rate is a little over S.5 percent, placing it in 
the highest quintile of the state for this statistic. The total 
ADC caseload in the county is approximately 350, of which about a 
quarter are ADC-U cases. The economic base in Perry County is 
agricultural and the county has a substantial number of residents 
who work either in Newark or Lancaster, both located in adjacent 
counties. The major employers in the county are Peabody Coal. ITT 
Higbe, and PCC Airfoils. 1 ' 

The work program ur.it consists of seven individuals organized 
as a separate unit in the CDHS. The administrator of the program 
reports to the Assistant Director of the agency. The staff handle 
all components of the program except Job club, which is contracted 
to JTPA. The assessment process consists of a group orientation 
that lasts about 30-45 minutes followed by an individual assess- 
ment of about 45 minutes. The county showed a videotape presenta- 
tion during the orientation. Interestingly, the county had 
extracted just a few questions from the TABE Locator test and 
administered them to all clients. (They reported that this 
strategy was followed because it did not involve major testing, 
but was able to ferret out literacy problems.) 
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The program was placing a great deal of emphasis on EST and 
had enrolled individuals into basic education as well as skill 
training. Much of the E&T was being provided by Hocking Tech and 
Tri-Valley JVS in Nelsonville, located about 30 miles from the 
CDHS. About three-quarters of the clients were in ABE and the 
other quarter in vocational training. The Job Club was contracted 
to JTPA, although at the time of the site visit, it had been 
suspended because the CDHS lacked the funds to continue that 
component. (It was planning to assign individuals to Job Club as 
soon as the next fiscal year started.) 12 The contract was 
performance-based at a maximum rate of $325/client. This rate was 
set assuming a 65 percent success rate. 

No SEP contracts had been initiated, but the county had been 
recently attempting to develop them and/or unsubsidized jobs with 
a large employer in Newark. The work program had 40 to 45 CWEP 
work sites. 

The work program administrator guessed that approximately 
half of the ADC caseload would ultimately be included in the work 
program caseload implying that that caseload would approximate 
450-500 per month. Our estimate is 420 and the CRIS data give a 
range of 350-390. The site visitor was given a report that showed 
a total of 289 participants had been assessed through the first 
two months of the program (however, the report did not show ADC as 
a separate category) . A rough approximation would suggest that a 
quarter of these would hava been ADC cases. If so, at this rate, 
it could take the agency about 12 months to catch up with its 
backlog. The program's estimated show rate for assessments was 
75-80 percent. It attributed this high rate to the fact that, in 
the county, the IM Unit has a reputation of being fairly strict. 

The three factors that were suggested as key to the success 
of the program in Perry County were as follows: 

o Overcoming transportation barriers 
o Adequate child care resources 
o E&T 

Among the suggestions for improvement offered by staff in this 
county were increasing the work allowance to better cover gasoline 
expenses, making sanctions consistent, and more training, particu- 
larly for IM workers. The staff suggested that perhaps a 
mentoring system could be established between a county that had 
already implemented the program and new counties in order to 
facilitate training. 

The site visitor impressions of this county included the 
observation that it seemed to be "ahead" of most of tbe other 



l 2 The appendix table shows that ADC clients were not enrolled in 
Job Club in March through May, but did show up again in CRIS in 
June. 
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counties in the demonstration. It had developed a videotape for 
orientation purposes, it had used an abbreviated achievement test 
at assessment, and it had monthly status reports that showed the 
caseload by component and characteristics of the clients. Trans- 
portation, particularly for E&T, is a major problem to be resolved 
here. 



9. Pickaway County (Site visits December 22, 1988) 

Pickaway County is located in central Ohio, adjacent to and 
south of Franklin county. The Pickaway County Department of Human 
Services was visited prior to program implementation. Pickaway is 
a rural county with a population of approximately 45,000. 
However, the county does have considerable industrial development 
plus a number of residents work in Franklin County. Large 
employers in the county include DuPont (1,450 employees), Reynolds 
Aluminum (300), and PPG (210). Its per capita income of approxi- 
mately $9,000 (in 1985) placed it among the highest of the state's 
rural counties. The ADC caseload in the county is approximately 
700, of which ADC-U cases account for about 20 percent. 

The plan in this county was to operate the work program as a 
separate unit and the administrator of the program was to report 
to the CDHS Director. Interestingly, the work program administra- 
tor's job title was IM Supervisor and she indicated that she 
wanted to retain that title— an Indicator of the fact that che 
felt that the work program may be temporary (although the site 
visitors did not get any indication of less than full belief in or 
support of the work program objectives) . The unit consisted of 4 
individuals. 

One of the staff members conducted assessments, which were 
done on an individual basis. Prior to Fair Work, assessments had 
been completed in the Social services Unit of the CDHS (for GA and 
FSET participants) . The program placed considerable emphasis on 
the Job Club component, which was contracted to JTPA. This 
particular Job Club reportedly had been recognized as the state's 
leading performer within the JTPA system. 13 Plans had not been 
finalized for E&T services at the time of the visit, although 
staff felt that the emphasis here would be on literacy in addition 
to ABE. SEP was not going to be started for many months. The 
delay in starting SEP was primarily motivated by a desire to not 
be perceived by JTPA as a competitor. The CDHS Director was 
somewhat more anxious to initiate SEP contracting. At the time of 
the site visit, the program was working with 29 CWEP sites. 

Since the site visit occurred prior to implementation, no 
information was gathered concerning assessments/month or show 
rates. Table 3.3 estimates a potential ADC caseload of 330. 



13 0n average, Pickaway assigned 5 ADC cases per month to the Job 
Club between February and June. See appendix table A. 26. 
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The work program administrator felt that the three critical 
factors for her program were — 

o quality of assessments, 
o community support, and 

o getting CWEP sites to hire some assignees. 

Among programmatic suggestions for improvement were allowing the 
sites to schedule CWEP hours, making FSET and Fair Work consis- 
tent, and providing more training opportunities. 

The site visitors* assessment of this program was greatly 
influenced by the facts that this was the first of the demonstra- 
tion counties to be visited and that the visit preceded the imple- 
mentation of the program in order to provide a final pre-test of 
the interview forms and protocols. It seemed to us that the 
program was well organized— the staff seemed comfortable in their 
expectations about what would happen when the program commenced 
and forms and paperwork flow were in hand. We felt that E&T plans 
should have been further developed and there seemed to be a 
tenuous relationship with JTPA, however. 



10. Richland County (Site visits March 9, 1989) 

This county is located in the Northeast quadrant of the 
state. The city of Mansfield is in this county and with a popula- 
tion of just over 128,000, the county is exactly in the middle of 
the 15 demonstration counties in terms of population. The major 
employers in Richland County are Empire-Detroit Steel, Fisher 
Body, Ideal Electric and Manufacturing, Ohio Steel Tube, and 
Mansfield Products. Note the dominance of manufacturing here. 
The CDHS Director felt that a large portion of the ADC caseload 
stemmed from undereducation and from the closings of several large 
manufacturing plants since 1980. The county had lost about 2,400 
individuals in population over that time frame, among the lowest 
quintile in population change in the state (the highest quintile 
of population loss) . The ADC caseload in Richland County was 
approximately 2,200 — about 15 percent were ADC-U cases. 

The Work Program was operated as a separate unit and, in 
fact, was about to move into a separate building from the main 
CDHS. The program philosophy was to portray a complete separation 
from the income maintenance system. The unit consisted of 10 
staff members. 

As with other larger counties, Richland conducted a group 
orientation as part of the assessment process followed by Individ- 
ual interviews. The group orientation usually lasted about 45 
minutes and the work program always attempted to have a M guest M 
speaker to provide some motivation, e.g., the JTPA Job Club Coach, 
an employer, or someone from the schools. The Job Club component 
was contracted to JTPA at a cost of about $350 per client. The 
contract was not explicitly performance-based, but rather a 
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blanket contract for services for up to 100 clients had been 
negotiated. 

The agency worked with several different E&T providers. 
Basic literacy training was done through the ABE classes offered 
by the Mansfield city school system. The county (not the CDHS) 
had organized a Hunan Resource Bureau and the work program 
referred individuals to that agency where they were placed into 
appropriate adult basic or secondary education, if needed. The 
work program had some clients in vocational training programs, and 
even 3 clients in postsecondary programs. The program was 
currently in the midst of a disagreement with the city school 
system over reimbursement for additional record keeping costs 
necessitated by JOBS. The schools wanted $1.75/client-hour. The 
CDHS did not want to pay anything. 

The work program reported that they had delayed implementa- 
tion of SEP because of preparations for Project Learn. In their 
planning, they had considered working with JTPA on SEP, but had 
ultimately decided to administer it in-house. Finally, the work 
program was working with 50 sites for its CWEP assignments. 

In their planning, the work program had calculated that their 
total work program caseload (including 6A and FSET) would be 
approximately 1,900. (The site visitor's estimate of the ADC 
share would be less than 50 percent of this — 850; table A. 29 shows 
between 700-850.) At the tip* of the site visit, they were 
assessing clients at a rate of 60/week, but with recent hires, the 
JOBS program administrator felt that the program would soon be 
operating at triple that rate, or 180 clients/week. Even at the 
smaller number, the agency was ahead of other counties in terms of 
how quickly they would get through their backlog. 3 - 4 Up until the 
time of the site visit, the agency had tracked a show rate of 66 
percent for assessments. 

The work program administrator felt that the following three 
factors were key for her program's success: 

o A successful special projects unit (not planned for this 

calendar year, however) 
o SEP 

o Coordination/linkages with other local agencies 

A programmatic concern of the staff at this agency was the incon- 
sistent Federal regulations governing sanctions across programs. 
In fact, one staff member found it troubling that if an ADC case 
is sanctioned, that case's food stamps benefits could rise. 

The site visitor's opinions about this program were quite 
positive. It was running smoothly at the time of the visit. The 



14 lndeed, the caseload in the "pending assessment" status fell 
from 833 to 375 between January and June as shown in the appendix 
to this report. 
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work program administrator was quite competent and seemed to enjoy 
a high level of support from the CDHS director- From our brief 
observation of the Job Club class, it apposed as if the particu- 
lar coach we observed was extremely competent nnd successful. The 
agency reported that it felt under pressure to succeed because it 
had not been originally selected to participate i\: Transitions to 
Independence in 1989, but had successfully sought to be included 
as a demonstration county. 



11. Seneca County (Site visit: March 17, 1989) 

Although not located very far from Richland County geographi- 
cally and similar to Richland economically, the Seneca County work 
program appeared to be on an extremely different and slower 
implementation track. The population of Seneca County was a 
little over 60,000 in 1986. It has an agricultural sector in its 
economy, but also it has several large employers in manufacturing 
sectors: machinery, electrical equipment, primary metals, trans- 
portation equipment, and fabricated metals. In examining the 
demographic descriptors across all counties in the state, Seneca 
seems to be "average" in all respects. For population, population 
change, unemployment, poverty rates, minority population, educa- 
tional attainment, and ADC recipiency rates, the county ranged 
between the 30th and 60th percentile in the state, its ADC 
caseload is slightly under 900, of which 20 percent are ADC-U 
cases. 

The work program unit is operated within the Income Mainte- 
nance Unit. It has a staff of three — a part-time administrator, 
and two ES Interviewers who are also responsible for the entire GA 
caseload. The staff handled assessments and CWEP and referred 
clients to JTPA for the other components. The assessment process 
consisted of a group orientation of about 20 minutes and then 
individual assessments that ranged from 15-45 minutes. No testing 
was undertaken. Because of space constraints, assessments only 
took place one day a week — on Fridays. 

JTPA operated a four-week Job Club that the work program 
contracted for on a performance-based funding basis. As 
mentioned, JTPA also handles E&T referrals. This arrangement is 
in the form of a verbal agreement— no formal contract. The work 
program indicated that they currently had clients enrolled in ABE 
and ESL classes at local JVSs, clients in BVR training, as well as 
Project Learn referrals. The work program anticipated six SEP 
contracts, arranged by JTPA, by June 30, 1989. All six were to 
have been arranged as the result of JTPA job development activi- 
ties. The agency worked with 50 CWEP sites— not all active at the 
time of the site visit, however. 

Participation seemed to be somewhat of a problem for Seneca. 
They reported show rates of about 50 percent for assessments, 
although they experienced (slightly) higher rates for ADC clients. 
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On the day of our site visit, eight people had bean scheduled for 
assessment , hut only three shoved. None of the scheduled clients 
were ADC, however. 

The work program administrator felt that the factors that 
were key to the success of the work program in her county were — 

o the attitude of the staff in the COTS toward the program 
(ZM had to promote it and provide good information to 
clients about it) , 

o community support, and 

o linkages with JTPA/PIC. 

The staff of the program did not have any particular suggestions 
for program improvement as thev felt that they were too new at the 
game. The CDHS Director and the work program administrator felt 
that their allocation was not adequate to get the program off the 
ground, however. 

Our impressions of this site were that they were being very 
thoughtful and deliberate about implementation (in a positive 
sense) . There was concern about adequacy of resources and 
avoiding duplication (particularly with JTPA cervices) . We did 
get the sense, however, that perhaps too much of an onus was being 
placed on resource inadequacy. After all, other agencies faced 
similar difficulties, and one would suspect that any income main- 
tenance administrator would wish to have more money. Furthermore, 
the staff reported being overwhelmed by how far behind they 
were, 15 and yet they were only scheduling assessments for one day 
a week. Finally, none of the staff were full-time in the work 
program unit. 



12. Stark County (Site visit: March 23, 1989) 

Along with Montgomery County, stark was the only other demon- 
stration county to have been operating a program for ADC recipi- 
ents prior to this 1989. stark is a metropolitan county (Canton) 
located in Northeast Ohio, with a 1986 population of 370,400. it 
has a fairly balanced economy with employment evenly distributed 
among manufacturing and services. The Ohio Labor Market informa- 
tion county Profile for Stark County gives the following employ- 
ment figures for 1987: agriculture, forestry, and fishing (903) ; 
mining (800); construction (5,904); manufacturing (42,608); trans- 
portation and public utilities (4,599); wholesale and retail trade 
(37,679); finance, insurance, and real estate (6,181); services 
(32,328); and government (32,040). The average monthly unemploy- 
ment rate during 1988 was 6.6 percent, which exceeded the state's 
average of 6.0 percent. The ADC caseload in stark county is 
approximately 7,000, of which about 15 percent are ADC-U cases. 



15 The CRIS data show no ADC activity through June 1989 because of 
a problem with data entry. The backlog of cases pending 
assessment hovered around 300 between January and June. Our 
estimate of total ADC caseload is even higher — about 390. 
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The work program is a separate unit within the CDHS and its 
administrator reports directly to the CDHS Director. In addition 
to the "normal" work program components, the unit also administers 
the Ohio Home-Health Aides (OHHA) program. Not counting OHHA, the 
agency's table of organization shows 47 slots for the work pro- 
gram, of which 36 were filled at the time of the site visit. 
There are five units within the program— Data Management/ 
Reception, Assessment, CWEP, Job Club/SEP/ Job Development, and 
Education/Training/WIN/IM Coordination . 

stark operates all of its programs in-house. The assessment 
process involves a group orientation that lasts about 15-20 
minutes, followed by an individual assessment that was reported to 
last, on average, less than 20 minutes. Although not in operation 
at the time of the site visit, the agency planned to develop a 
videotape presentation for the group orientation. The unit's 
plans for the Job Club component were to operate three sessions 
simultaneously with heterogeneous groups (i.s., mixing GA, ADC, 
ADC-U, and FSET clients) . The agency has four trainers on staff, 
and their plan is to rotate responsibility for the Job Clubs. The 
fourth individual, who is not currently coaching, would be working 
on job development. The Job Club unit also handles SEP placements 
and at the time of the site visit, there were 11 contracts in 
place (2 were with the CDHS itself). 16 

The work program places emphasis on EST in their assignments. 
They are currently working with the city school systems in the 
county and have referred many cl it-its to ABE classes. The city 
schools were reported to administer considerable testing, and few 
clients had been enrolled into basic literacy classes; a few 
others were receiving vocational training. In addition, the 
agency works with stark Tech for postsecondary technical 
training. 

Finally, the agency was working with about 112 CWEP sites. 
It had had some success in getting sites to hire assignees. In 
particular, the site visitors interviewed an employer that had a 
very positive experience with a CWEP worker and had hired that 
individual with a SEP contract. 

When asked about participation and caseloads, the work 
program administrator referred to a report of activity for the 
prior month. A total of 280 individual assessments had been 
scheduled, of which 77 were ADC Clients. A total of 113 individ- 
uals showed (40.4 percent); however, the report did not provide 
data on how many of the individuals that showed up were ADC 
clients. When fully up to speed, the agency was planning for a 
total ADC work program caseload of 2300. 




16 The appendix tables show that stark County had 8 ADC clients in 
SEP regularly between February and June. 
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The chree factors that the work program administrator felt 
were going to be key for her program's success were as follows: 

fj Staff quality; the work program staff have to be 

motivated, people-oriented, and community-oriented 
o Keeping clients well-informed 
o XM linkages and interagency linkages 

The site visitors left this site feeling that they had 
observed a very professional operation, although it appeared to be 
somewhat behind schedule in terms of assessments and had some 
participation problems. The work program had undertaken some 
seemingly small activities that it reported to have had large 
payoffs in terms of operations. First of all, it had previously 
contracted with JTPA to do Job Club, but the CDHS furnished the 
equipment for JTPA. This facilitated bringing the Job Club in- 
house. Second, the administrator reported that the agency had 
tried (successfully) to "over-monitor*' client attendance and 
participation in the various components during the early stages of 
the program. They did this deliberately to send a messags to 
potential clients that the work program would be serious about 
their expectations of clients. Third, the work program has estab- 
lished two positions to act as coordinators with the XM Unit. 



13. summit County (Site visit: February 14, 1989) 

A metropolitan county in Northeast Ohio, Summit had a 1986 
population of 507,800 (5th largest in the state). The major city 
in the county, Akron, has suffered serious economic problems with 
the decline of Goodyear as well as other manufacturing firms. 
While its economy is res urging somewhat in the service sectors, 
Summit had the largest population decline between 1980 and 1986 of 
any of the demonstration counties (2nd largest population loss in 
the state) — 16,700. Like other urban counties in the state, 
Summit has a relatively large minority population, a high per 
capita income, and relatively high educational attainment. Its 
ADC caseload is about 11,600, with ADC-U cases being about 10 
percent of the total. 

At the time of the visit the work program unit was situated 
in Social Services and the work program administrator reported to 
the Deputy Director of Social Services. However, the particular 
individual holding the position of work program administrator was 
well-respected in the agency and seemed to have considerable 
autonomy. The office space for the program was newly renovated. 
Thirty-two individuals were on staff and they were divided into 
four subunits — assessment, Job Club, CWEP, and monitoring/ 
tracking. 

At the time of the site visit, the assessment process was 
done on an individual basis. The county was in the process of 
developing a video to be used in a group orientation session, 
however. The current procedure averaged about 60 minutes per 
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client and did not include any formal testing* The agency was in 
the process of initiating its own Job Club which it planned to 
operate in addition to contracting with JTPA. The JTPA Job Club 
was operated by Goodwill Industries. 

Interestingly, Suma. County placed only slight emphasis on 
education and training. ' xts plan assumed that only 10-15 percent 
of the assessed clients would be assigned to E&T. Given the JOBS 
emphasis on this component, this is an area in which Summit will 
have to make an adjustment. At the time of the site visit, the 
program reported working with a local high school and the Univer- 
sity of Akron for ABE instruction. 

The program did not have a SEP unit as such, but OHKA partic- 
ipants were under SEP contracts with the CDHS as the employer. A 
different unit in Social Services was administering OHHA. Summit 
seemed to place most program emphasis on CWEP. It was working 
with over 100 sites, some of which had dozens of assignees (e.g., 
a city parks department in the county requested upwards of 300 
workers in the Spring and Fall for clean-up and leaf removal.) 
The change in regulations to having the program schedule CWEP was 
causing considerable adjustment here. 

The work program planned to achieve a .ate of 720 total 
assessments per month, of which maybe 40 percent would be ADC 
clients. They were experiencing a 50 percent show rate for 
assessments and felt constrained by room size. (They could only 
handle 15 clients at a time.) The work program administrator felt 
that ultimately the work program ADC caseload would be approxi- 
mately 5300. (Our estimate is about 4,300 and the CRIS data show 
between 4,750-4,850.) No matter which estimate is best, this 
county will experience serious participation problems. If they 
achieved the planned rate of assessments, it would take more than 
18 months to achieve the planned caseload level. Furthermore, the 
agency was nowhere near the planned assessment rate at the time of 
th& site visit. Finally, note that the appendix table for Summit 
County shows very modest ADC client activity even through June. 

The three factors that the work program administrator felt 
would be critical for her program were — 

o employer receptivity to clients and benefits available, 

o coordination with IM, and 

o linkages with community resources. 

Staff members had many programmatic suggestions. They felt that 
extended benefits needed to be offered to (mandatory) partici- 
pants, there needed to be more resources for financial support and 
more latitude for usage (to cover medical physical examinations, 
" for example) , and there needed to be more support for educational 
costs . 

The site visiting team were greatly impressed with the facil- 
ities, staff, and administrator of this program. Furthermore, the 
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program seemed to enjoy the support of the CDHS Director. 
However, progress to date seems to be exceptionally slow. The 
agency had been delayed in staffing due to slow DAS approval of 
positions and internal agency problems in staff selection. 
However, those problems were resolved early in the year. Another 
explanation for slow progress may be an emphasis on serving GA 
clients. In a follow-up telephone conversation, the work program 
administrator indicated that the agency had concentrated on GA 
clients for a few weeks in order to place a large pool of CWEP 
workers at a site for work in the spring. Furthermore, it may be 
the case that the county is simply behind in completing its 6802 
forms and thus the CRis system does not fully reflect program 
activity. In any case, it is our opinion that low participation 
rates and slow ADC progress may become problematic for this 
agency. 



14. Trumbull County (Site visit: March 1, 1989) 

Like its neighbor summit County, Trumbull County is an urban 
county in Northeast Ohio. Its major city is warren and the over- 
all county population in 1986 was 233,500. This county has been 
economically depressed since the steel mills closed several years 
ago. Its 1988 average unemployment rate of 7.4 percent was the 
highest among urban counties in the state and it had suffered a 
large loss in population since 1980 (about 3 percent) . The 
economy does not seem to be transforming to services as the 
largest employers in the county are still in heavy manufacturing — 
General Motors, Packard Electric, LTV Steel, and Copperweld steel. 
The agency's ADC caseload is approximately 4,700, about one-sixth 
of which are ADC-U cases. 

The work program is located in the IM Unit had has a staff of 
14. Somewhat puzzling to the site observer was the fact that the 
unit seemed to be comprised of two parallel units, each of which 
did assessments and administered components. In fact, two 
individual > held the job title of Work Program Supervisor. No 
explanation for this configuration was obtained. An aide conducts 
group orientation for the program, checks paperwork for accuracy, 
and answers questions in a session that generally takes 30-45 
minutes. Individual assessments follow. At the time of the site 
visit, arrangements had been made with the local Board of Educa- 
tion to conduct a formal achievement test for all clients; the 
Board was going to use the WHAT* 

The program is working with several E&T service providers 
including city schools, an area JVS, and JTPA. None of these 
arrangements were formalized in a contract, however. The Job Club 
was operated in-house. At the time of the site visit, only a 
single Job Club was operational, but the program planned to run 
two concurrently (a.m. and p.m.). 

SEP was not operational yet, so the staff member whose 
responsibility was to be administering SEP had been working on 
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unsubsidized employment development and Job Club. Staff reported 
that ODHS had been mainly responsible for the delay in SEP because 
they had advised the agency that "SEP is so complicated,* 1 that 
they should go slow in implementation. 

The program was working with 38 CWEP agencies and was active- 
ly soliciting more sites to accommodate women because it had found 
that the current sites had requested men. 

The assessment of ADC clients had only recently begun and so 
the program was not sure of how large the ADC work program 
caseload would be. (Our estimate is 1,960 cases and the CRXS data 
range between 1,600-1,700.) They were planning to assess about 
100 ADC clients per month and so far, the show rate for ADC recip- 
ients had been 90 percent. If the planned rate is achieved, the 
program will take perhaps two years to get through its 
backlog. 17 

The particular work program supervisor who was interviewed 
(rec*"'l that there are two) felt that critical to program success 
were-- 

o quality of the staff, 

o presentation of the program to the community, and 
o training for service industry jobs. 

Other staff in the agency felt that there were inadequate 
resources in the program. Also, they would like to stay better 
informed about the program and strongly urged that the state 
consider a newsletter. 

The site visitors felt that this program was basically "on 
track** and that the XM Supervisor was particularly capable and 
interested in making the program work. The physical space for the 
program seemed ample, but it was poorly configured. The Job flub 
facility, in particular, was inadequate due to noise. The staff 
seemed undertrained and we felt that they did not get a sense of 
leadership from the work program supervisor (s) . 



15. Wyandot County (Site visits February 9, 1989) 

Wyandot is the smallest of the demonstration counties in 
population. Its 1986 county population was 22,600. Located in 
Central Ohio, it's largely an agricultural co'tnty. The largest 
employers in the county are Guardian Industries, A.O, Smith, 
Nillington Plastics, and Liqui-box indicating that the county does 
have some industry. The ADC recipiency rate of just 1.0 percent 
is the third smallest in the state — the CDHS staff seemed to 



17 The tables in the appendix indicate that Trumbull had not 
achieved a rate of 100 ADC assessments per month as of June and 
were basically maintaining a stable level of individuals in 
the status of pending assessment. 



attribute this to the fact that farm-related families tended not 
to apply for income assistance if and when they become eligible. 
The ADC caseload is approximately 150 cases, of which 25-30 
percent are ADC-U. 

The work program is located in the IN unit and consists of 
two individuals— an administrator end a clerical assistant. In 
effect, it is a "one-person show.** The assessment interviews were 
done individually and took about an hour to complete. No testing 
was undertaken at the CDHS, but referrals to JTPA were all 
tested. JTPA operates the Job Club and most of the E&T component. 
The Job club is operated on a performance-based contract with a 
maximum payment of $300/client. 1B The work program had chosen to 
work with JTPA on the E&T component because it had an established 
tracking system and the city schools were hesitant to undertake 
the additional reporting burden. Again, ODHS had advised this 
county to delay implementation of SEP. The program had 20 CWEP 
sites. An interesting aspect to this program was that the agency 
had decided that it was not going to -let transportation barriers 
stand in its way, so it went so far as having staff providing 
transportation as they were going to and from work. 

The agency was planning to schedule around 25 ADC clients per 
month for assessment, but it had assumed a 50 percent "show rate." 
The work program administrator had not calculated what the 
program's ultimate caseload would be. (Estimates suggest that it 
will be 50-75. The eppendix table shows 15 in program components 
in June 1989.) 

The three factors that the work program administrator felt 
would be critical were as follows: 

o Client cooperation 
o Employer involvement 
o JTPA/ CDHS cooperation 

A suggestion that was made by one of the interviewees in this 
county was that the required hours calculation should include Food 
Stamps benefits. 

Despite its slow start-up, the site observers felt that this 
program could be administered adequately. The work program admin- 
istrator was very person-oriented, but seemed administratively 
inexperienced. The CDHS Director was enthusiastic about the 
program and was monitoring its progress. The agency's determina- 
tion to provide transportation seemed laudatory, but we wonder if 
it will become burdensome. Finally, county staff cited several 
instances where they were dissatisfied with the level of support 
from ODHS, while state staff were dissatisfied with the rate of 
implementation in the county. 



18 The contract called for payments of $100 for Job Club 
enrollment and $200 for completion of the 8-week program. Note 
that payment is not hinged on employment. 
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B. SamftCE nf Site Visit Data 



The fifteen demonstration counties varied in their implemen- 
tation of JOBS in many respects-- amount of contracting, organiza- 
tion of staff, location in agency, and so forth* The purpose of 
this section is to summarize some of the key work program charac- 
teristics across all of the demonstration counties. 

Table 2.1 lists the counties and their respective work pro- 
gram structures and sizs. The table shows that seven of the 
counties had housed the work program in the XM Unit, five had 
created separate units, and the remaining three had placed the 
unit in social services. 

The column entitled "planned staff size* reports data from 
the plans that the counties submitted to ODHS prior to January 1, 
1989. (Note that Montgomery and Stark did not submit a comparable 
plan because they were already up and running.) Comparing that 
column to "staff size" indicates how far along the agency had 
progressed in staffing the work program by the time of the site 
visit. In only two counties did there seem to be a significant 
lag— Clermont and Seneca. 

The final column in the table exhibits a statistic mea.it to 
measure caseload size per staff member. Basically, an estimate of 
t* e total work program caseload (including non-PA food stamps and 
} was derived from total agency caseloads and that estimate was 
divided by the actual staff size. While this is a crude measure 
of "potential" caseload per worker (because of the estimation of 
caseload and because all staff are included in the denominator) , 
the statistic did turn out to confirm roughly our subjective 
observations about staffing adequacy. These data range from about 
90 to almost 450 clients. Agencies that do a 7 ' of contracting, 
such as Take and Seneca, would be expected to have higher ratios 
than agencies that do most of the program internally. Although it 
is not clear why it should be the case, the metro counties, except 
for Stark, all seem to have the highest caseload ratios. To the 
extent that this statistic is a valid indicator of caseload 
burden, this suggests that the metro counties are relatively 
understaffed. 

Table 2.2 summarizes the orientation, assessment, and testing 
practices that were observed in the site visits. 19 The typical 
arrangement, particularly in the more populous counties, was to 
have a group orientation that lasted about 30-45 minutes followed 



19 Ceneral client orientation is formally a part of the assessment 
process. However, in practice and in this report, we distinguish 
between orientation and assessment. Orientation is typically a 
group process and is usually presented by a different staff member 
from the person who conducts the individualized assessment with 
the client. 
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TABLE 2.1 



WORK PROGRAM LOCATION IN AGENCY, STRUCTURE, 
AND SIZE, BY COUNTY 



County 


Location 

in 
Agency 


VJP Administrator 
Reports to 


PI anned 
Staff 
Sue 


Staff 
Size 


W.P. Case- 
load Per 
Staff (est.) 


Brown 


Separate 
Unit 


WP Administrator 
1s Director 


4 

(1 clerical) 


3 


136.3 


Champaign 


IM 


Supervisor, On- 
going IM 


3 

(2 clerical) 


2 


144.0 


Clermont 


IM 


IM Supervisor 


10 

(3 clerical) 


4 


300.3 


Frank! 1 n 


Social 
Services 


Deputy Director, 
Social Services 


20 

(5 clerical) 


21 


362.9 


Lake 


IN 


IM Administrator 


3 


3 


432.0 


Luwrence 


IM 


IM Administrator 


10 


9 


270.7 


Montgomery 


Social 
Services 


Director 


. a 


22 


447.1 


Perry 


Separate 
Unit 


Assistant Director 


7 

(3 clerical) 


mm 

7 


4 4*4% 4% 

108.9 


Pickaway 


Separate 
Unit 


Director 


6 

(1 clerical) 


mm 

5 


100.6 


Richland 


Separate 
Unit 


Director 


15 

(3 clerical) 


11 


154.3 


Seneca 


Til 

IM 


Director 


9 

(2 clerical) 


3.5 


207. 1 


MarK 


O w% *% m» m t A 

oepara is 
Unit 


u irecior 


.a 


36 




Summit 


Social 
Services 


Deputy Director, 
Social Services 


33.5 33 
(11.5 clerical) 


342.3 


Trumbul 1 


IM 


IM Administrator 


14 

(5 clerical) 


14 


301.9 


Wyandot 


IM 


IM Administrator 


3 

(2 clerical) 


2 


88.5 



a Not available because annual plan that was submitted differed in format from "new 
counties. 
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TABLE 2.2 

ORIENTATION, ASSESSMtNT, AND TESTING, 
BY COUNTY AT TIME OF SITE VISIT 



County Orientation Assessment Testing 



Brown 45 - 60 minutes No 

Champaign 3 day, joint w/JTPA Yes 

Clermont 90 minutes TABE Locater 

Franklin IS - 25 minutes 20 - 45 minutes No 

Lake Contracted Yes 

Lawrence 40 minutes 15 - 20 minutes No 

Montgomery 60 minutes 20 - 45 minutes No 

Perry 30 - 45 minutes (video) 45 minutes Yes (4 ques- 

tions from 
TABE) 

Pickaway 60 minutes No 

Richland 45 minutes 30 minutes No 

Seneca 20 minutes 15 - 45 minutes No 

Stark 15 - 20 minutes 15 - 20 minutes No 

(video planned) 

Summit 60 minutes (video planned) No 

Trumbull 30 - 45 minutes 45 minutes No 

Wyandot 60 minutes — - — - No 



by individual assessments, in which employability development 
plans were finalized between the assessment worker and client. 
Only four of the counties used assessment testing on a regular 
basis, suggesting that the JOBS requirement of testing could cause 
a change in most county operations. 

Table 2.3 summarizes the operations of the various program 
components and service providers. Finally table 2.4 summarizes 
the program administrators' assessments of the three critical 
factors for success. The factors mentioned most often were 
"interagency linkages" and "community support/attitudes. » After 
those two, which were each mentioned about 6 times, the following 
were each mentioned by three administrators: 

o Quality of program staff 

o Employer receptivity 

o XK coordination/attitude 

o Assessment/assignment quality 

o Availability of jobs in the area 

These* factors show two interesting findings. First of all, 
no one single factor dominated the listings. This implies that 
work programs have to pay attention to many critical factors. 
Second, many of the factors are out of the control of the program. 
The work program is only partially responsible for interagency 
linkages, and can influence only slightly community and employer 
attitudes. Further, it has virtually no control over the avail- 
ability of jobs. All in all, to the extent that these factors are 
indeed the critical ones, a work program unit could do an excel- 
lent job in administering the rules and regulations and dealings 
with clients and still not succeed, if external factors are not 
supportive. 



C. The Demonstration Counties Relative 

to the State 

Geographically, the 15 counties that comprise the demonstra- 
tion appear to lie on a southwest-northeast diagonal of the state. 
Economically, they span a wide spectrum from affluent to 
depressed. They are also quite diverse in their population size 
and characteristics. Included are the state's second largest and 
seventh smallest counties in terms of population. 

The main conclusion of an analysis of how well the demonstra- 
tion counties represent the state as a whole is that the counties 
tend to slightly overrepresent metro counties, and therefore they 
differ from the average Ohio county in terms of characteristics 
that typically vary by whether a county is metropolitan or rural. 
These characteristics would include population ethnicity and ADC 
caseload characteristics. This means that care must be taken when 
generalizing the findings of this evaluation since it is likely to 
focus on issues that may tend to be associated with large county 
departments of human services. 
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TABLE 2.3 
SUMMARY OF COMPONENTS, BY COUNTY 



County 



Job Club 



E&T 



SEP 



CWEP 



Brown 

Champaign 
CI ermont 



Franklin 



Lake 

Lawrence 



Montgomery 



Perry 
Pickaway 



Southern State 
CC (previously 
JTPA) 

JTPA ($187/ 
participant) 

In-house 



In-house (plan 
to work w/OBES) 



JTPA ($144/ 
client) 

JTPA 



OBES, Goodwill, 
Mi ami -Jacobs 
College, 
JTPA 

max: $325/ 
completion 

JTPA max: $325/ 
completion 

JTPA 



Referrals to 
JVS, CC, 
High School 

ABE/1 Iteracy 
through JTPA 

9 ABE sites in 
public schools 
(Sl.OO/client 
hour) 

Not started 
yet, "clients 
are finding 
their own" 



JTPA ($80/ 
client) 

148 clients, 
all ABE in 
0U or public 
schools 

Public schools: 
ABE and some 
vocational 
JTPA: ABE only 



In-house, 
not started 



JTPA, not 
started 

In-house, 
not started 



In-house, 
not started 
(plan: 

potentially 
JTPA) 

JTPA, not 
started 

JTPA, not 
started 



JTPA (plan: 
In-house) 



JTPA, mentioned Not started 
ABE & vocational 



JVS?, not 
started 



JTPA? , not 
started 



In-house (32 sites) 

In-house (23 sites) 
In-house (45 sites) 



In-house (192 sites) 



In-house (18 sites) 



In-house (60 sites) 



In-house (116 sites) 



In-house (45 sites) 



In-house (29 sites) 



ERIC 
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TABU 2.3 (Continued) 



County 



Job Club 



E&T 



SEP 



CWEP 



Richland 



Seneca 



Stark 



Summit 



Trumbul 1 
Wyandot 



JTPA (plan to 
bring in-house) 
max: $350 
completion 



JTPA 



In-house 

(previously 

JTPA) 



In-house and 
JTPA 

(previously 
all JTPA) 

In-house 



JTPA max: 

$300/ 

completion 



City public Not started 

schools some JVS, 

some postsecondary 

(public schools 

want $1.75/client 

hour) 



In-house (50 sites) 



Referrals to 
JVS, BVR, 
public schools, 
JTPA 

3 school 
districts for 
ABE-total of 
450 clients 

Not developed 
yet 



Board of Educa- 
tion, JVS, JTPA 

JTPA, most 
(better 

tracking); city 
schools, rest 



JTPA 



In-house 



In-house (50 sites) 



In-house (112 sites) 



JTPA probably, In-house (100+ sites) 

not started 

(In-house: 

OH-HHA) 



In-house 



In-house (38 sites) 



JTPA probably, In-house (20 sites) 
not started 
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TA8LE 2.4 
CRITICAL FACTORS FOR SUCCESS 



First Mentioned Factor 



Second Mentioned Factor 



Third Mentioned Factor 



Employer receptivity to 
client and benefits 
available 



Coordination with IM 



Work program leadership Quality of WP staff 



Staff following the manual 
and regulations 

Availability of jobs 



Client cooperation 
Competency of the staff 



IM positive attitude; 
selling program to 
clients 

Availability of decent 
Jobs 

Overcoming the 
transportation barrier 

Recruiting the employers 
we need 



Quality of assessments 

Special projects needed 
to succeed in order to 
have political payoff 

Community attitude 
toward welfare 

Staff quality- -they need 
to be people -oriented 
and motivated 

Quality of program 



Coordination/cooperation 
with E&T 

Employer Involvement 
Cooperation from IM staff 



Community support and 
attitudes toward clients 



keeping paperwork to 
minimum 

Adequate child care 



Maintaining our Integrity 
by matching appropriate 
individuals with employers 

Community support 

Getting SEP started 



CWEP hiring workers 



Client attitude 



Linkages with all community 
resources 



Community support 



JTPA/CDHS coordination 

Community support via CWEP 
contracts and other 
components 

Linkages with JTPA/PIC 



Adequate funding from the 
the state 

Quality of educational 
services 

Strong economy - there have 
to be jobs 



CWEP hiring workers 
Coordination/1 inkages 



Overcoming the 
transportation barrier 

IM linkages and linkages 
with external agencies 



Identification of clients Interagency cooperation and 
who want to help themselves coordination 



o 
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The general inability analysis examined the following charac- 
teristics : 

o Population in 1986 

o Net population change, is 80-1986 

o Percent population of minority ethnicity 

o Percent of adult population that has not attained a high 

school education, 1980 Census 
o 1988 average monthly unemployment rate 
o Per capita income, 1985 
o Persons below the poverty level, 1979 
o ADC recipients as a percentage of total population 
o Ratio of ADC-U recipients to total ADC recipients 

(ADC + ADC-U) 

For each characteristic, the demonstration county mean was calcu- 
lated and compared to the overall state mean. Second, to examine 
the variability of these statistics, the number of demonstration 
counties in each guintile of the state's distribution was deter- 
mined. That is, for a given statistic, say per capita income, the 
values for all 88 Ohio counties were ranked from low to high. 
Then the guintiles of this distribution were determined. For 
example, if some county had a per capita income of $10,232, and 
this ranked them in the 34th percentile across all 88 counties, 
then this county would be in the second guintile. If the counties 
were randomly selected, the expectation would be that three demon- 
stration counties would be in each guintile of the given 
distribution. 

Table 2.5 provides the data that compares the demonstration 
counties to the state. Probably most notable is the population 
data that show that the average population for the 15 counties, 
just over 224,000, is almost twice the average county population 
for the state. Moreover, 8 of the demonstration counties are in 
the largest 20 percent of counties, only 1 is in the smallest 20 
percent. As might be expected, the demonstration counties also 
have a higher percentage minority population. For this statistic, 
6 of the demonstration counties are in the highest guintile. 
However, the mean across the demonstration counties of 11.44 
percent does not greatly exceed the state's percentage of 11.16 
percent. 

The average Ohio county decreased in size by 500 people 
between 1980 and 1986, whereas the demonstration counties gained 
1,000, on average. These statistics are highly skewed by Franklin 
County, however, which had the largest population gain — 37,900 — 
over that time period. If Franklin is excluded, the state's 
average declines to a loss of just over 800 individuals and the 
average population change for the remaining demonstration counties 
becomes -1,700, rather than +1,000. 
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TABLE 2.5 



DEMOGRAPHIC AND ECONOMIC DATA CONCERNING 
THE DEMONSTRATION COUNTIES 





Average 

gi^mm Vtki* m mm m^ 

State 


Average 
xor 15 
Counties 


Quintiles* 


Characteristic 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Population, 1986 
(in 000a) 


122.2 


224.1 


1 


3 


3 


0 


8 


Population Change, 
1980-86 (in 000s) 


-.5 


1.0 


4 


4 


2 


2 


3 


Percent Population, 


11.16 


11.44 


2 


2 


3 


2 


6 


Per Capita Income, 

lafie 


$10,371 


$10,724 


3 


2 


1 


4 


5 


Percent Persons in 
Poverty, 1979 


10.3 


10.1 


1 


4 


4 


4 


2 


Percent Adult 
Population (25+) 
with less than 
12th grade, 1980 


33.0 


30.8 


4 


3 


3 


1 


4 


Unemployment Rate, 1988 
(monthly average) 


6.0 


5.7 


2 


6 


2 


3 


2 


ADC-R Recipients (3/89) 7 .0491 
Population, 1986 


.0501 


3 


1 


5 


2 


4 


ADC-U Recipients (3/89) 7 .1545 
ADC Recipients (3/89) 


.1377 


3 


4 


4 


2 


2 



a Entries are number of demonstration counties in quintile of state 
distribution. Quintiles for all characteristics range from low (1) to 
high (5) (see text) . 



The average per capita income for the demonstration counties 
is $10,724 (1985 $) , which exceeds the state's average of $10,371 
by only about 3 percent. However, the variation across the 15 
demonstration counties is fairly wide. Nine of the 15 counties 
are in the upper two quintiles of the distribution and 5 are in 
the lowest two quintiles, leaving only one county in the middle 
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quint ile. This suggests significant income disparity across the 
demonstration counties. 

The average percent of the county population with Income 
below the poverty level in 1979 for the demonstration counties is 
very close to the overall state level— 10. 1 percent compared to 
10.3 percent, respectively. This statistic seems to be distri- 
buted evenly across the demonstration counties as well. Simi- 
larly, the average monthly unemployment rate in 1988 over the 
demonstration counties does not differ greatly from the overall 
state unemployment rate. At 5,7 percent, the demonstration 
counties 1 unemployment rate is slightly under the stats level of 
6.0 percent and the distribution is slightly skewed toward the 
lover end. 

The data in the table suggest that, in Ohio, educational 
disadvantageness tends to be a rural concern. In the demonstra- 
tion counties, which are more metropolitan, the percentage of the 
adult population (age 25 or over) without a high school diploma or 
equivalent is about 10 percent lover than in the State as a 
whole. 

Finally, the ADC recipiency ratio, here defined as the ratio 
of ADC recipients (excluding ADC-U) in March 1989 to county 
population in 1986 is virtually identical for the demonstration 
counties vis-a-vis the entire state. The ratios are 4.91 and 5.01 
percent, respectively. Despite that similarity, there is a fairly 
wide discrepancy in terms of the share of ADC recipients that are 
from ADC-U cases. Over the entire state, about 15.5 percent of 
recipients come from ADC-U cases, but in the demonstration 
counties, the percentage is only 13.8. 

These statistics are intended to provide the reader with a 
perspective from which to consider the observations of the various 
county programs. Apart from their differences, it should be borne 
in mind that 13 of the 15 counties shared the problems of plan- 
ning, staffing, and implementing a work program from "scratch. H 
The other two counties faced major expansions of their programs. 
These problems will need to be addressed by all Ohio counties as 
they implement JOBS. 
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III. ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATIVE DATA 



This chapter presents analyses of work program data for ADC 
clients in all of the counties in which JOBS is operational. The 
purpose of this chapter is to provide the reader with a sense of 
the scope of the work program caseload, the size and types of 
program activities undertaken, and characteristics of clients 
served. 

The data come from the Client Registry Information System 
(CRIS) . The time period covered for these analyses is the most 
recent fiscal year, i.e., July 1988 through June 1989. For the 
demonstration counties that initiated the program on January 1, 
1989, the tables are adjusted to show activity only since the 
program got underway in significant numbers for ADC clients. The 
accuracy and timeliness of the data presented here hinge totally 
on the accuracy and timeliness of the CRIS system data. If a CDHS 
has a backlog of cases that have not been entered on CRIS, for 
example, then the statistics in this chapter can not include those 
cases, obviously. Also, tflte reader nefrfls to tm ftWfff Qt the fact; 
that data are only presented for ADC cases . This is an important 
factor to keep in mind because, in many counties, the ISA work 
program caseload is substantially la**ger than the ADC caseload. 

The chapter proceeds by first describing the source of the 
data and the procedures followed in constructing the analysis 
files. The actual statistical analyses are presented in the 
succeeding sections. First, work program caseload size and client 
characteristics are discussed. A county's work program caseload 
in a given month is defined as cases that are active on the last 
calendar day of the month. Active means that the individual is 
not exempt and has been referred to the work program (pending 
assessment) , is not exempt and has been classified as not job 
ready, is pending assignment, or is participating in a work pro- 
gram activity. Second, an analysis of the various program compo- 
nents is presented. Third, the durations of time that clients 
spend in various statuses are analyzed. 



A. Data Source 

The source of data concerning work program performance is the 
work program subsystem of CRIS. This subsystem is built primarily 
from data collected on forms 6802 and 6804. Form 6802 is a docu- 
ment that is created by ODHS whenever a recipient in an ADC or GA 
case is coded with one of the following work program codes: R, V, 
S, or E. 1 These codes represent "Required, M "Volunteer, n 
"exempt person who volunteers to participate in support of 
Spouse's obligation," and "attending approved Education or train- 
ing program. 11 Form 6804, not instituted until July 1, 1989, 
records data when a recipient becomes employed. 



x These codes were changed July 1, 1989. 
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The form 6802 is generated whenever a case is approved or at 
the tine of a redetermination if circumstances change such that a 
recipient is classified with an appropriate work program code. 
The initial form has only the following information, printed on 
the top portion of the form: 





Case number 


O 


Recipient number 


o 


County 


o 


Category 


o 


Case name 


o 


Social Security number 


o 


Date of birth 


o 


Address 


o 


Name 


o 


Approval date 


o 


Grant amount 


o 


WIN code 


o 


Work program code (participant's status code) 



A turnaround copy is sent to the CDHS for review and revision, if 
necessary, and update. 

Once a recipient encounters the work program, staff are 
responsible for completing an ODHS form 6802, the work program 
profile. The following additional information is added to the 
recipient's data: 

o Case worker number 

o Effective date 

o Work history (months) 

o DOT #1 

o DOT #2 

o Hours currently employed 

o Received services in prior 12 month* 

o Child support ordered 

o Work program activity 

Additional data are added to the 6802, depending on the particular 
work program activity that is assigned to the recipient. Further- 
more, whenever a participant in the work program has a change in 
circumstances or activities, the client's data are updated in CRIS 
through a new 6802. 

To complete the analyses presented here, project staff 
obtained a copy of the work program subsystem data. In particu- 
lar, all records that met the following criteria were retrieved: 

o most current program category was ADC or ADC-U 

o most recent county of residence was one that had 
implemented JOBS 
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The saster file that was given to us contained all work program 
activity for all counties through July 1989. This data file had 
information on 216,829 different clients. These clients were 
associated with 439,315 different case numbers (an average of a 
little over 2.0 separate case numbers per client), 674,114 activ- 
ity records (separate work program activity codes), and 6,729 
employment records (client entered unsubsidized employment) . 

Project staff created two types of data files from the master 
file that was obtained. A client analysis file linked all of the 
information for each client. A case month file formulated a 
longitudinal snapshot of the caseload as of the last day of the 
month for each month between July 1988 and June 1989. 

The client analysis file was structured with three types of 
information for each client. Each observation had a profile of 
background data concerning the individual. This profile was 
followed by a variable number of activity records—one every time 
circumstances regarding the individual's participation in the work 
programs changed. The number of activity records for individual 
observations ranged from 0 to 32. Following the activity records 
were a variable number of employment records. Each of these 
records provided information about an employment spell. The 
number of employment records per observation ranged from 0 to 12. 
Cut as stated above, there were only about 6,700 employment 
records, so most observations in the client analysis file did not 
A?v a; y employment records attached. 

me case month file had a rectangular structure that provided 
data concern 3 the particular activities that participants were 
engaged in at tne end of each month. The number of observations 
was identical to the number of observations in the client analysis 
file. However, each observation had a fixed format that provided 
status, duration of current status, start date of current status, 
and end date of current status for each month. The two files were 
linked through a unique work program ID number. 



B. Caseload Characteristics 

The case month data were used to construct the work program 
caseload for each JOBS county. The key variable involved in 
defining the caseload was on the activity record and was entitled 
"activity code." According to the documentation that was pro- 
vided, "activity code" was coded as follows (in the third column 
is the number of activity records with the particular value- 
remember that each observation may have multiple activity records 
as they progress through the system) s 
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Activity Cofle 

Fending assignment 

Mot job ready 

Job club 

SEP 

CWEP 

WIN 

Training 
Employment 
WXN-sanction 
CDHS-sanction 

CLEVELAND-WORKS 
Opportunity Knocks 
CWEP-E&T 

Employability Development 

Services 
PSE 

Case open-reopen 
Case closed-delete 
Individual exempt 
Exemption lifted 
Case transferred 



Value No. Records 

1 5012 

2 11005 

3 6754 

4 352 

5 14480 

6 172 

7 1767 

8 0 

9 13 

10 0 

11 67 

12 34 

13 7331 

14 2578 

15 10 

90 310960 

91 145795 

92 43870 

93 88151 
90 33445 



Note that the number of activity records for employment was 0. 
This is because if a participant was employed, the descriptive 
data was written onto an employment record. That is, the employ- 
ment record substituted for an activity record. 

For the analysis, all activity or employment records that had 
a starting date and ending date outside of fiscal year 1989 (July 

1988 - June 1989) were deleted. Then the remaining activity and 
employment records were aggregated into the following categories, 
which were entitled work program statuses: 

o Pending assessment (activity codes 90 or 93) 

o Pending assignment (activity code 1) 

o Not job ready (activity code 2) 

o Job Club (activity code 3) 

o SEP (activity codes 4, 11, 15) 

o CWEP (activity code 5) 

o EST (activity codes 7, 13, 14) 

o Unsubsidized employment (employment reccrd exists) 
o other (activity codes 6, 9, 10, 12) 

o Exempt (activity code 92 or participant 

status code not equal to M R, n 
*S," "V," »E," or M J M ) 

The appendix provides monthly counts of clients in each one 
of the work program statuses for all 42 JOBS counties plus their 
total. The tables for the 13 counties in the demonstration that 
had not operated a work program for ADC clients prior to January 

1989 have adjusted data. For these counties, the data are shown 
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only for those months after significant flows of activity show up 
in the CRIS data. The particular months for which data start 
appearing for these counties are as follows: 



Brown 


after June 


Champaign 


March 


Clermont 


April 


- m mm t 

Franklin 


May 


lake 


May 


Lawrence 


March 


Perry 


March 


Pickaway 


February 


Richland 


January 


Seneca 


after June 


Summit 


February 


Trumbull 


February 


Wyandot 


February 



It is interesting to scan those tables and observe the dynamics of 
the caseloads and the manner in which the number of clients in 
each status grows or diminishes over the year. 

Table 3.1 gives the monthly average caseload in each status 
(except exempt) for the 42 counties. (Again, the averages only 
cover those months for which there was significant ADC client 
activity in the demonstration counties.) For the state as a 
whole, the average monthly caseload was about 30,000 participants. 
However, just over 20,000 were in the pending assessment status- 
meaning that these clients were in ADC or ADC-U, had activity 
codes 90 or 93 (open or re-opened), and were not exempt. Such a 
large share of the caseload in the pending assessment status 
implies, in some instances, that work programs are not "keeping 
up" with the counties' new applicants and redeterminations that 
are referred to them. The discrepancy is much larger than the 
site visits in the 15 demonstration counties seemed to indicate. 
The apparent backlog may be the result of some artifact in the way 
the data are entered and stored. A later section of this chapter 
focuses more closely on the pending assessment status. 

Netting out the 20,000 individuals pending assessment leaves 
a total state monthly caseload of about 10,000 ADC participants 
for JOBS. Between 25 and 30 percent of these are in CWEP and in 
E&T. About 5 percent are in Job Club; about 1 percent are in SEP, 
and over 10 percent are in unsubsidized employment. Approximately 
25 percent are categorized as Not Job Heady (NJR) • 

SEP has clearly not gained much of a "toehold" among the JOBS 
counties. Eighteen of the 40 counties with data did not have any 
SEP cases over the entire year (this includes nine of the 15 
demonstration counties) . Hamilton County did average almost 40 
SEP clients per month, however, and Athens, Belmont, Clark, 
Gallia, Montgomery, Pike, and stark also had a fair number of SEP 
cases. 
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TABLE 3.1 

WORK PROGRAM ADC CASELOADS BY COMPONENT, BY COUNTY 
(Entries are monthly average between 7/88 - 6/89) 





Component 




County 


Pending 
Assess- 
ment 


Pending 
Assign- 
ment 


NJR 


Job 
Club 


SEP 


CWEP 


E&T 


Employ- 
ment 


Other 


Total 



Allen 
Athens 
Belmont 
Brown 

Butler 

Champaign 0 

Clark 

Clermont* 1 

Crawford 

Frankl1n e 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Holmes 

Knox 

Lake e 

Lawrence 0 

Lucas 

Madison 

Marlon 

Montgomery 

Morrow 

Muskingum 

Perry c 

Pickaway 0 

P1ke 

Putnam 

Richland* 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 



178.2 9.2 26.8 23.7 2.1 157.4 79.6 14.3 
477.0 3.7 29.2 19.2 5.7 22.8 180.0 31.9 
396.9 0.2 131.3 15.4 6.6 124.8 166.6 25.9 
NO ACTIVITY REPORTED • 



323.8 
77.6 
502.7 
512.1 
96.3 

201.8 
12.3 
199.3 
2306.3 
72.0 

13.7 
101.0 
301.2 
1036.8 
1937.3 

20.7 
199.6 
2788.3 

37.8 
291.7 

256.5 
121.8 
156.7 
29.4 
504.1 

146.7 
624.8 



114.1 
1.0 
74.1 
1.0 
21.8 

0.0 
0.0 
22.3 
43.2 
0.0 

0.0 
16.2 
1.0 
0.5 
24.6 

3.0 
2.7 
0.7 
0.0 
0.7 

5.3 
4.8 

30.3 
1.2 

42.5 

1.2 
1.7 



95.3 
0.0 

62.9 
6.7 

41.8 

82.0 
32.3 
144.0 
480.3 
15.9 

3.1 
20.9 
1.5 
1.0 
36.7 

13.4 
52.8 
181.2 
32.4 
61.0 

7.0 
19.8 
141.0 
11.5 
40.3 

9.1 
286.3 



50.7 
1.0 

25.9 
1.3 
0.0 

32.5 
1.0 
11.3 
122.8 
0.4 

OA 
2.8 
3.5 
0.5 
63.4 

3.3 
2.9 

63.3 
2.4 

10.8 

1.3 
4.8 
1.8 
0.6 
7.0 



0.0 
0.0 
4.3 
0.0 
1.9 

0.0 
0.0 
6.0 
38.5 
0.6 

0.0 
0.3 
0.0 
0.5 
0.3 

0.0 
0.5 
11.7 
0.7 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
5.4 
0.5 
0.0 



167.9 
2.3 

58.3 
4.0 

23.7 

1.0 
7.8 
121.2 
513.5 
14.8 

3.0 
45.5 

2.0 
92.5 
61.0 

5.1 
85.5 
347.9 

2.0 
81.2 

22.5 
15.0 
58.8 
17.0 
19.8 



101.0 
4.0 
86.5 
13.3 
57.6 

2.5 
21.2 
3.3 
588.8 
19.8 

4.4 

11.3 
4.0 
15.5 
74.6 

11.4 
15.7 

390.5 
7.3 

185.2 

13.3 
18.4 
40.5 
7.7 
57.5 



15.4 506.6 
0.0 769.3 
0.6 868.3 



37.8 
717.8 



1.1 
4.0 



2.7 0.0 44.8 17.3 
19.3 2.4 137.4 98.8 

NO ACTIVITY REPORTED 

13.0 2.6 0.0 10.5 18.1 
62.5 14.8 4.6 99.4 136.8 



86.8 
2.8 
126.9 
1.0 
30.6 

2.0 
10.6 
1.2 
166.4 
5.1 

1.0 
17.4 
6.5 
1.8 
49.0 

2.8 
7.9 
131.0 
15.0 
28.0 

1.3 
0.8 
5.1 
12.3 
13.2 

15.4 
17.4 



3.3 
0.0 
1.0 
0.0 
0.9 

0.0 
0.3 
0.9 
24.3 
0.3 

0.0 
1.0 
0.0 
0.0 
2.4 

0.0 
1.1 
7.7 
0.0 
2.9 

0.0 
0.0 
0.3 
0.1 
0.8 

0.0 
0.9 



943.0 
113.3 
942.6 
718.3 
274.6 

345.5 
85.4 
509.5 
4284.1 
128.9 

25.6 
216.7 
461.5 
1381.0 
2249.3 

59.8 
370-7 
3922. b 
133.3 
661.5 

372.8 
204.6 
439.8 
80.2 
778.5 

237.1 
1189.0 



9.8 
33.5 



0.2 
4.0 



93.3 
1077.4 
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TABLE 3.1 (Continued) 





Component 






Pending 


Pending 




















Assess- 


Assign- 




Job 








Employ- 






County 


ment 


ment 


NJR 


Club 


SEP 


CWEP 


E&T 


ment 


Other 


Total 


Summit 0 


3703.4 


0.0 


11.8 


0.8 


0.0 


3.2 


8.0 


17.4 


1.6 


4749.2 


i rumou 1 I 




0.0 


17.8 


lfi ft 


9 ft 


lfi 9 




ft 9 


0.4 




Union 


25.3 


3.8 


8.0 


2.8 


2.4 


6.5 


16.2 


5.0 


0.3 


70.3 


if aall l liy vuit 


191.9 


1.8 


46.0 


1.8 


2.8 


41.5 


43.0 


32.6 


1.0 


362.3 


Wayne 


82.3 


2.3 


50.3 


2.4 


0.0 


42*1 


78.7 


27.5 


1.4 


287.0 


Williams 


24.6 


0.4 


3.5 


1.2 


0.0 


5.6 


7.7 


7.4 


0.3 


50.7 


Wood L 


127.8 


2.1 


25.7 


2.3 


0.7 


11.8 


50 3 


4.8 


0.8 


226.2 


Wyandot 0 


35.4 


1.2 


0.2 


0.6 


0.0 


5.0 


1.8 


2.2 


0.2 


57.8 


OHIO 


20,556.8 


413.3 2178.1 


492.3 


99.8 


2406.2 


2607.1 


950.4 


73.6 29,777.1 



TABLE 3.1 A 

UNDUPLICATED COUNT OF ADC CLIENTS ASSIGNED TO 
COMPONENTS, FISCAL YEAR 1989 







Job 








Employ- 






County 


NJR 


Club 


SEP 


CWEP 


E&T 


ment 


Other 


Total 


Allen 


94 


165 


5 


482 


200 


154 


129 


783 


Athens 


88 


90 


14 


115 


447 


116 


2 


704 


Belmont 


335 


89 


25 


380 


358 


122 


12 


990 


Brown 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Butler 


233 


340 


0 


395 


269 


321 


43 


1110 


Champaign 0 


0 


3 


0 


14 


8 


28 


0 


48 


Clarke . 


172 


201 


8 


222 


298 


388 


22 


938 


Clermont d 


13 


2 


0 


14 


27 


1 


0 


57 


Crawford 


107 


1 


6 


60 


140 


153 


20 


385 


Frank! 1n« 


92 


35 


0 


1 


3 


3 


0 


134 


Fulton 


81 


8 


0 


34 


59 


49 


4 


151 


Gallia 


312 


53 


15 


282 


23 


14 


8 


546 


Hamilton 


1229 


697 


105 


1213 


1284 


535 


246 


3992 


Hancock 


36 


4 


2 


34 


37 


43 


6 


135 


Holmes 


7 


4 


0 


9 


12 


14 


1 


35 
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TABLE 3.1A (Continued) 







Job 








Employ- 






County 


NJR 


Club 


SEP 


CWEP 


E&T 


ment 


Other 


Total 


Knox 


114 


36 


3 


145 


32 


103 


19 


290 


Lake 


2 


5 


0 


3 


5 


15 


0 


30 


Lawrence 0 


1 


2 


1 


233 


31 


16 


0 


282 


Lucas 


103 


297 


1 


135 


194 


146 


24 


703 


Madison 


75 


39 


0 


33 


56 


55 


2 


158 


Marlon 

• 99m 9 • w*» 


147 


11 


3 


204 


43 


33 


13 


386 


Montaoroerv 


487 


401 

*wr A 


37 


707 


1235 


411 


86 

Mir 


2675 


Morrow 


90 


?2 


2 


76 


53 


85 


11 


231 


Muskingum 


224 


127 


0 


282 


551 


141 


43 


970 


Perry^ 


25 


12 


o 


62 


33 


16 


3 


135 


Pickaway^ 


48 


15 


o 


36 


36 


14 


2 


132 


Pike 


242 


45 


17 


145 


125 


73 


7 


490 


Putnam 


28 


13 


4 


45 


23 


46 


3 


106 


Richland 3 


97 


32 


0 


56 


132 


58 


8 


359 


Sandusky 


21 


8 


0 


85 


40 


29 


0 


179 

A f # 


Scioto 


738 


108 


7 


476 


290 


129 


27 


1398 


Seneca 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Shelby 


56 


38 


3 


42 


81 


71 


8 


162 

<• Via 


Stark 


161 


106 


9 


254 


360 


366 


68 


1018 


Summit 0 


28 


4 


0 


13 


16 


56 


12 


125 


Trumbull 0 


39 


67 


5 


46 


71 


24 


3 


215 


un i on 


99 
cc 


cc 


A 


99 
CC 


Of 




Q 

o 


113 


Washington 


174 


13 


6 


156 


138 


72 


13 


450 


Wayne 


164 


25 


0 


121 


183 


172 


14 


461 


Williams 


21 


21 


0 


45 


39 


59 


10 


123 


Wood . 


78 


47 


2 


52 


123 


62 


9 


268 


Wyandot 0 


1 


2 


0 


15 


4 


10 


1 


32 


OHIO 


5985 


3210 


285 


6765 


7116 


4241 


887 


21,503 



jjData cover January - June period. 
°Data cover February - June period. 
JjData cover March - June period. 
"Data cover April - June period. 
e 0ata cover May - June period. 

Note: Sum of components exceeds total because some clients were assigned to more than one 
component. Total counts each client only once no matter how many components he or she was 
assigned to. 
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Interestingly, E&T averaged a slightly higher monthly 
caseload than did CWEP. in looking at the data by county, it 
seems clear that some counties are placing much more emphasis on 
E&T than CWEP (e.g., Athens, Crawford, Fulton, Richland, Union, 
and Wood) • On the other hand, some counties seem to be 
emphasizing CWEP (e.g., Allen, Butler, Gallia, Knox, Lawrence, 
Marion, and Sandusky). The other counties show roughly equal 
participation in these two components, with E&T caseloads 
typically slightly higher. 

The table shows wide variation in the use of the pending 
assignment and not job ready codes. For example, Butler and Clark 
account for almost half of the entire state level of pending 
assignment. This may be a result of difficulties in getting 
clients entered into the components, but more likely, it means 
that these two counties have higher propensities to report the 
pending assignment status. Butler County, for example, is very 
careful to place clients into the pending assignment category if 
they have not been assigned to a program component within 45 days. 
In looking at the NJR data, an appropriate statistic is tn* ratio 
of cases that have the NJR status to "active" cases (all &- tuses 
except for pending assessment and exempt) . This statistic ranges 
from small values (about 8 percent in Allen, for example) to much 
larger values (over 50 percent in Pike) . The particular types of 
barriers used to classify individuals as NJR are discussed in a 
later section, but it should be noted here that counties differ in 
the extent to which transportation is a barrier as well as in 
factors such as language barriers and the availability of child 
care. 

Table 3.1A presents the data in table 3.1 from a different 
perspective: an unduplicated count of the number of clients 
assessed and assigned to each component during the fiscal year. 
It should bs noted that these results are not the total number 
served by these components, because they did not include 
carryovers from the previous fiscal year. They reflect number 
assigned not total served. The annual unduplicated totals 
assigned to each component show much the same pattern as table 
3.1. Education and training received the most assignments (7,116) 
followed clossly by CWEP (6,765). Both of these figures are a 
little less than three times the levels shown in table 3.1, as 
were the totals in SEP (285) and found to be NJR (5,985). The 
yearly totals assigned to Job Club (3,210) and obtaining 
employment (4,241), however, were approximately seven and five 
times their monthly averages. 

The CRIS system allows us to examine some of the characteris- 
tics of clients that comprise the JOBS caseload. Table 3.2 shows 
various characteristics of the caseloads in June 1989 across the 
JOBS counties. The table shows that the average age of the JOBS 
participants for the state as a whole is 34,2. Across the coun- 
ties, average age ranges from 31.7 to 35.6. Hot surprisingly, the 
education?' attainment of JOBS participants is rather modest. 
Just undei rj.lt of thn caseload has less than a twelfth-grade 
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TABLE 3.2 

WORK PROGRAM ADC CLIENT CHARACTERISTICS, BY COUNTY 
{Entries describe 6/89 caseload) 



County 


Age 


ADC Grant 


Education 


1 Arc Than 

Less man 
9 Years 


9-11 
Years 


Hlah 
School 


Greater 
Than 12 


hi Inn 

a I ten 




€?QO go 


7 fiftft 
/ *8D7» 


CD • on 


55 69 

«ff •# • V/ 


9.60 


At nnnr 

nviiens 


33 3 


326 53 


3 Ql 


56 81 


31.60 


7.68 




35 0 


314.15 


d 7A 




57 S9 


9.23 


DrOWfi 


33 1 


328 75 


13 SO 


SO 00 


31.75 


4.75 


Rutlor 

DUi- ft?! 


34 6 


301.30 


10.16 


42.76 


41.12 


5.96 


Champaign 


35.0 


299.75 


7.77 


38.84 


46.60 


6.79 


Clark 


34.3 


293.30 


6.97 


38.50 


45.90 


8.63 


Clermont 


33.8 


333.06 


9.13 


50.48 


32.09 


8.30 


Crawford 


33.7 


304.40 


13.80 


37.65 


43.09 


5.44 


Franklin 


34.9 


406.64 










Fulton 


35.5 


331.79 


9.31 


20.93 


50.01 


19.77 


Gallia 


34.0 


333.89 
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TABLE 3,2 (Continued) 



OS 



County 


J 

Average 
Age 


Average 
AOC Grant 


Education 


Less Than 
9 Years 


9-11 
Years 


School 


Greater 
Than 12. 


Hani 1 ton 


33.6 


$309.46 


7.43% 


54.30 


31,53 


6.75 


nancocK 


33.0 


302.85 


5.66 


33.02 


51.89 


9.43 


no lines 


34.0 


327.27 


20.83 


45.83 


20.83 


12.50 


MiOX 


33.9 


291.50 


5.52 


28.22 


51.53 


14.72 


Lake 


34.8 


312.46 


3.52 


31.69 


48.13 


39.95 


Lawrence 


34.5 


330.97 


9.26 


37.43 


45.60 


7.70 


LUCdS 


34.6 


315.99 


6.49 


39.95 


42.36 


11.20 


Madison 


33.5 


297.23 


11.11 


58.73 


28.57 


1.59 


narton 


33.2 


304.82 


12.87 


40.75 


41.29 


5.09 


nontgomery 


33.7 


308.90 


7.35 


36.93 


41.16 


14.56 


Morrow 


34.6 


331.23 










Muskingum 


33.2 


317.76 










Perry 


34.5 


341.37 


8.76 


39.45 


46.03 


5.75 


Pickaway 


33.8 


326.48 


11.68 


41.12 


43.92 


3.27 
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TABLE 3.2 (Continued) 









Education 


County 


Average 
Age 


Average 
ADC Grant 


Less Than 
9 Years 


9-11 
Years 


High 
School 


Greater 
Than 12 


Pike 


35.6 


$336.23 


14.25% 


44.34 


39.15 


2.26 


Putnam 


34.4 


332.72 


16.30 


36.93 


44.54 


5.43 


Richland 


34.4 


309.43 


7.06 


44.96 


42.51 


5.48 


Sandusky 


35.6 


348.77 






N/A 












Scioto 


33.9 


326.26 


5.08 


39.85 


50.39 


4.69 


Seneca 


35.0 


327.87 


13.62 


42.86 


34.55 


8.97 


Shelby 


34.5 


290.28 


13.63 


46.10 


37.50 


2.27 


Stark 


35.4 


331.12 


5.87 


35.78 


50.17 


8.17 


Summit 


34.5 


308.08 


4.80 


38.71 


41.45 


15.03 


Trumbull 


34.1 


320.22 


4.12 


31.62 


52.78 


11.47 


Union 


34.9 


310.25 


5.88 


54.41 


38.24 


1.47 


Washington 


34.5 


308.52 














—N/A 




Wayne 


33.7 


311.47 


10.94 


36.23 


43.39 


9.44 


Williams 


31.7 


320.13 


6.82 


34.09 


52.27 


12.82 


Wood 


32.2 


285.93 


11.99 


25.21 


50.83 


11.99 


Wyandot 


34.5 


307.36 


8.68 


37.63 


31.84 


20.26 


State Total 


34.2 


$315.64 


7.13% 


40.95 


41.87 


10.05 



a Means calculated for non-zero values only. N/A--Data not available on CRIS system. 



education. Only 10 percent have more than a high school educa- 
tion. Counties vary somewhat in terns of education* For example, 
five counties — Athens, Brown, Hamilton, Holmes, and Madison— have 
a caseload in which over 60 percent of the clients have less than 
a twelfth-grade education. 1 At the opposite eztreme, five 
counties have less than 35 percent high school noncompleters-- 
Allen, Belmont, Fulton, Knox, and Lake. 

Statewide, one-third (33,8 percent) of the participants are 
reported to have no previous work experience. Separate counties 
are not shown since the extent of missing data is likely to make 
the county figures Invalid. 

The table shows average monthly grant amount, which 
statewide is about $315. County variation greatly depends on the 
share of ADC-U case participants, whose grants tend to be larger. 
Note that Franklin County, at $406 average per grant, has by far 
the largest average grant. It is 20 percent higher than the next 
highest average. This occurs because Franklin is serving only 
ADC-U clients in its work program. 



C. Analysis of Program Components 

In the previous section, the overall JOBS caseload was 
examined by county as were the characteristics of the individual 
clients. In this section, we dissect the analyses into each of 
the work program statuses and examine them in the following order: 
pending assessment, pending assignment, not job ready, job club, 
SEP, CWEP, education and training, employment, and exemptions. 



1. Pending A ssessment 

In this data, a participant is considered to be pending 
assessment if (a) a 6802 form has been generated that indicates 
that the case to which the individual belongs is open and (b) the 
participant status code of the individual does not indicate an 
exemption. (Note that members of the control groups are not to be 
assessed.) Clients pending assessment emanate from three sources- 
new applications, redeterminations in which the clients are deter- 
mined to be required for assessment, or (for programs just 
starting up) from existing ADC cases that are now required to 
participate. It should be noted that sens participants that are 
in the pending assessment status will never be assessed. This can 
occur because the case closes, because the individual is 
sanctioned for nonparticipation, because the client becomes exempt 
due to changing circumstances, or for other reasons. 



1 There is reason to believe that educational levels are 
underestimated in the data; we were told that staff have been 
trained that, if these data are not available, they should be 
coded as 9 to 11 years. 
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Fending assessment cases are of policy interest because 
program regulations require a maximum of 45 days between case 
approval and assessment. In no county, however, is the mean 
duration of time in the pending assessment status anywhere close 
to 45 days. The smallest mean duration is about 85 days, and the 
largest about 330 days. 

Counties that are just initiating work program operations 
should be expected to have the largest pending assessment 
caseloads because they will automatically have a backlog of 
active cases that will require assessments. Table 3.3 compares 
the average monthly caseload in pending assessment to the 
"potential" JOBS ADC caseload to give an indication of the 
backlogs by county. The potential caseload is estimated by 
assuming that 30 percent of ADC-R cases and all of ADC-U cases 
will have a required participant. (The March 1989 caseload 
statistics are used to derive the potential participants figure.) 
The third column of the table shows the ratio of the pending 
assessment caseload to the potential total participants expressed 
as a percentage. This statistic is intended to be an indicator of 
the size of the backlog facing the county. Larger values indicate 
a larger backlog. 

As expected, the demonstration counties do have larger indi- 
cators. For 7 of the 15 demonstration counties, this statistic 
exceeds 50 percent. For the other JOSS counties, the indicator 
ranges **rom 11.4 percent to 76.2 percent, but only one county 
outside of tne demonstration has an indicator that exceeds 50.0 
percent . 

The characteristics of the individuals in the pending assess- 
ment statu? in June x BB9 are shown in tab'.e 3.4. For reference, 
that table shows averages for all JOBS counties (from table 3.2). 
As would be expected since counties cannot control to any great 
extent who is pending assessment, there seems to be little differ- 
ence between the two sots of data. 



2. Pending Assignment 

Table 3.1 shows that about 5 percent of the active ADC 
caseload is in the status of pending assignment in a given month. 
As discussed above, the level of the caseload in pending assign- 
ment varies greatly by county, suggesting that some counties are 
more likely to use this code than are other counties. The 
instructions for the 6802 only require that counties enter the 
starting date and ending date for the pending status, so very 
little analyses can be undertaken. 

Table 3.5 shows the characteristics of the clients in the 
pending assignment status relative to the overall caseload. Of 
interest is the fact that such clients tend to have a little more 
work experience than the average (23 percent of the clients in 
pending assignment had no work experience as compared to 34 
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TABLE 3.3 



WORK PROGRAM AVERAGES MONTHLY ADC CASELOAD 
PENDING ASSESSMENT AND POTENTIAL TOTAL ADC 
PARTICIPANTS, BY COUNTY 



County 


P0nHi no 
rciiM i iiy 

Assessment 


Pfttpnt ^al 

Participants 


Pending Assessment as 

a Perrpntaap of 

Potential Participants 


AIT on 

Mi ten 


178 9 


7fi? 7 


23 4% 

• I/O 


Atnens 


477 ft 


w/ W * L. 


71 2 


Be 1 mo nt 








Brown 




9*7 7 




Butler 






?1 7 


tnampaign 


77 A 


17n 7 


AC C* 


Clark 




19CC A 


1. 

*Q 7 


Clermont 


CIO 1 


77C ^ 


C£ ft* 
Ow»U w 


Crawford 








CmismI/1 4 — 

rranici in 


)ni o 


D£Q ft 


9ft Q* 


Fulton 


1Z*3 


1 ft7 7 
1U/ */ 


11 A 


Gal 1 la 




CCA A 


3C Q 


Hanii I ton 


Z3UD.J 






HancocK 


79 ft 


IOC 9 


1f% Q 


Holmes 


13.7 


52.2 


26.3 


Knox 


101.0 


290.2 


34.8 


Lake 


301.2 


637.7 


47.2* 


Lawrence 


1036.8 


1299.3 


79.8* 


Lucas 


1937.3 


4521.6 


42.9 


Madison 


20.7 


125.4 


16.5 


Marion 


199.6 


550.0 


36.3 
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TABLE 3.3 (Continued) 



county 


Pending 
Assessment 


Potential 
Participants 


Pending Assessment as 
a Percentage of 
Potential Participants 


Montgomery 


2788.3 


4409 


.4 


63.2* 


Morrow 


37.8 


183 


.1 


20.6 


Perry 


256.5 


421 


.1 


60.9* 


Pickaway 


121.8 


332 


.4 


36.6* 


Pike 


156.7 


492 


.7 


31.8 


Putnam . 


29.4 


PI 


.0 


32.3 


Richland 


504.1 


851 


.1 


59.2* 


Sandusky 


146.7 


362 


.5 


40.5 


Scioto 


624.8 


1575 


.9 


39.7 


Seneca 




391 


.1 


_.* 


Shelby 


37.8 


163 


.8 


23.1 


Stark 


717.8 


2715 


.3 


26.4* 


Summit 


3703.4 


4268 


.1 


86.8* 


Trumbul 1 


1231.1 


1963 


.3 


62.7* 


Union 


25.3 


92 


.4 


.?7.4 


Washington 


191.9 


547 


.7 


35.0 


Wayne 


82.3 


359 


.5 


22.9 


Williams 


24.6 


108 


.2 


22.7 


Wood 


127.8 


311 


.7 


41.0 


Wyandot 


35.4 


71 


.0 


49.9* 


State Total 


20,556.8 


42,165 


.4 


48.8% 



Note: Pending assessment from table 3.1. Potential participants estimated from 

March 1989 ADC caseload statistics. 
--Indicates data not reported in CRIS prior to June 1989. 
♦Demonstration county 
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TABLE 3.4 



CHARACTERISTICS r r ADC CLIENTS IN THE PENDING 
ASSESSMENT STATUS IN 6/89 



Characteristic 


Pending 

Assessment 

6/89 


Statewide 
Total 


Average age 


33.8 


34.2 


Average grant 


$312.66 


$315.64 


Average months work experience (for non- 
zero months worked) 


64.4 


67.2 


Percentage of cases with no work experience 


NA 


33.8% a 


Education 






Less than grade 9 
Grades 9-11 
Grade 12 
Greater than 12 


6.47% 
40.71 
41.89 
10.93 


7.13% 
40.95 
41.87 
10.05 



TABLE 3.5 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ADC CLIENTS IN THE PENDING 
ASSIGNMENT STATUS IN 6/89 



Characteristic 


Pending 

Assignment 

6/89 


Statewide 
Total 


Average age 


34.6 


34.2 


Average grant 


$306.42 


$315.64 


Average months work experience (for non- 
zero months worked) 


67.7 


67.2 


Percentage of **ases with no work experience 


23.1% 


33.8% a 


Educate 






Less than grade 9 
Grades 9-11 
Grade 12 
Greater than 12 


8.49% 
39.07 
44.65 

7.77 


7.13% 
40.95 
41.87 
10.05 



Calculated only for clients who had been assessed. 

7i Sf; 



percent for the overall caseload) , A potential explanation for 
this finding is that clients that are assessed who have signifi- 
cant work experience tend to be placed into Job Club, and that 
assignment may result in a "wait" until the next club begins 
operation. Also, "monthly reporting" clients are included in the 
pending assignment category, which would explain their more 
extensive work experience. 



3. Not Job Ready 

Program rules and regulations suggest that there are nine 
reasons why a participant can be classified as not job ready 
(NJR) . Seven of these reasons are considered barriers to job 
readiness— medical limitations, verified pregnancy, language 
barriers, transportation, un' 1 oility of required child care 
resources, unavailability of required social services other than 
child care, or another barrier to employment. Prior to July 1, 
1989, the other two reasons for a client being classified aa not 
job ready were that the client's spouse has volunteered to parti- 
cipate in place of the client or in three counties the client was 
a WIN registrant but was not a work program-required participant. 

Table 3.1 above shows the average monthly number of clients 
who are classified as NJR by county. Table 3.6 provides a break- 
down of those data by type of barrier. The two most common 
barriers are medical limitations (noted 37.3 percent of the time), 
and transportation barriers (33.8 percent). Counties vary some- 
what in the types of barriers that cause clients to be NJR. one 
would suspect that transportation as a barrier would occur most 
often in non-metropolitan counties. Indeed, the four counties of 
Belmont, Gallia, Pike, and Scioto account for over 50 percent of 
the cases where transportation is a barrier. As for the language 
barrier, Franklin County accounts for over three-fourths of the 
cases, due, presumably, to a large immigrant population, 

The CRIS system did not, for all cases, report services being 
provided to clients in the NJR status. Statewide, there were over 
2,500 ADC clients in this status in June, but only 55 instances of 
service receipt were in the CRIS system data. This may represent 
fewer than 55 clients since multiple services per client are 
possible. The services that were reported were as follows: 



o Child care 3 cases 

o Counseling 33 

o Transportation 9 

o Special purchase l 

o Medical 3 

o Other 6 
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TABLE 3.6 

AVERAGE MONTHLY ADC CASELOAD IN NOT JOB READY STATUS, 
BY EMPLOYMENT BARRIER AND COUNTY 



County 


Barrier 


Total 


Medical 
Limita- 
tion 


Preg- 
nancy 


Language 
Barrier 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 


Child 

Care 

Not 

Avail . 


Other SS 

Not 

Avail. 


Other 
Barrier 


Spouse 


WIN 


All AH 

mi ten 


18.6 


0.0 


0.0 


3.3 


1.3 


0.0 


2.5 


1.2 


0.0 




Athens 


12.4 


0.0 


0.2 


13.7 


2.3 


0.2 


0.5 


A A 

0.0 


0.0 


on 4 


Belmont 


38.6 


3.3 


0.0 


73.3 


11.3 


0.0 


2.7 


3.1 


0.0 


lot . 1 


Brown 










Kin nATA AWATIADIC. 






























Qf 1 1 1 MOT 

but ier 


16.6 


0.8 


2.7 


56.3 


11.6 


0.0 


2.5 


0.0 


0.0 


on i 


Lnampaign v 


ft ft 

0.0 


0.0 


ft n 
0.0 


ft A 
0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


n n 


n n 
u.u 


n n 
u.u 


n n 




28.8 


2.2 


0.8 


25.1 


0.0 


0.0 


6.1 


0.0 


0.0 


VIp • 7 


Clermont 11 


4.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.7 


0.0 


6.7 


Crawford 


12.8 


1.3 


2.8 


8.7 


7.1 


0.1 


4.9 


3.9 


0.0 


41.6 


Frank! in e 


5.6 


1.0 


70.0 


2.5 


1.5 


0.0 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


82.0 


Fulton 


4.9 


0.3 


0.1 


25.4 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


32.3 


Gallia 


10.0 


1.1 


0.5 


116.4 


4.5 


0.0 


5.5 


6.0 


0.0 


144.0 



TABLE 3.6 (Continued) 



wuuniy 


Barrier 


Total 


Medical 
L1m1ta- 
tlon 


Preg- 
nancy 


Language 
Barrier 


Trans- 
porta- 
tlon 


Child 
Care 
Not 
Avail . 


utner da 
Not 
Aval I . 


Other 
Barrier 


spouse 


LIT HI 

WIN 


Hamilton 


237.4 


2.1 


3.6 


62.8 


104.7 


17.3 


46.7 


2.7 


0.4 


477.8 


Hancock 


8.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


2.8 


0.0 


3.3 


0.7 


0.1 


16.2 


Holmes 


2.4 


0.4 


C « 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


2.9 


Knox 


8.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


9.1 


0.0 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0 


21.0 


Lake e 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1 5 


Lawrence 0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


Lucas 


24.8 


0.0 


0.5 


2.1 


0.7 


0.2 


7.3 


0.3 


0.4 


36.7 


Had 1 son 


5.3 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


5.0 


0.0 


1.7 


5.3 


0.0 


13 i 


Marlon 


11.7 


2.6 


0.4 


22.3 


5.5 


0.0 


5.1 


2.0 


0.0 


52.8 


Montgomery 


116.7 


3.5 


3.3 


7.8 


27.1 


1.8 


18.8 


0.1 


0.0 


181.2 


Morrow 


11.7 


3.0 


0.0 


15.1 


2.6 


0.0 


0.0 


12.3 


0.0 


32.4 


Muskingum 


17.2 


0.4 


0.0 


19.4 


4.4 


0.0 


6.9 


0.0 


0.3 


61.0 


Perry c 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6.3 


0.5 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


7.0 


Pickaway* 5 


0.8 


0.8 


0.0 


10.4 


5.4 


0.0 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


19.8 
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TABLE 3.6 (Continued) 



vuun wj 


Barrier 


Total 


Medical 
Umita- 

* t ...» 

tion 


Preg- 
nancy 


Language 

D •%> Mm A Ala 

Barrier 


Trans - 
porta- 
tion 


Child 
Care 
Not 
«va i I . 


uiner 
Not 
«va I i • 


Other 

D <«MM 4 AM 

Dairlcr 


Cnniicii 


UTN 
nin 


Pike 


9.7 


a a 
0.9 


A A 
0.0 


123.8 


4.7 


0.0 


fl II 
U.o 


1 1 


n n 


139.9 


Putnam 


8.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


0.7 


0.0 


0.4 


1.7 


0.0 


11.5 


Richland 3 


22.2 


0.8 


0.0 


9.0 


1.7 


0.0 


5.0 


3.5 


0.0 


40.3 


Sandusky 


2.7 


0.3 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


3.5 


1.0 


9.1 


Scioto 


121.7 


1.3 


0.0 


109.8 


0.4 


0.0 


47.8 


5.3 


0.0 


286.3 


Seneca 










-NO DATA AVAILABLE--- 




























Shelby 


3.1 


0.0 


0.0 


3.9 


5.3 


0.0 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


13.0 


Stark 


27.3 


0.0 


1.0 


20.9 


8.4 


2.0 


2.5 


0.0 


0.0 


62.1 


Summit 0 


1.8 


0.0 


0.6 


2.4 


7.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


11.8 


Trumbul 1 D 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0 


15.8 


1.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.2 


0.0 


18.6 


Union 


7.7 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.0 


Washington 


9.8 


t.2 


0.1 


11.1 


11.9 


0.3 


8.2 


3.0 


0.0 


45.6 


Wayne 


26.8 


0.7 


o.c 


1.3 


14.9 


0.0 


4.8 


1.8 


0.0 


50.3 
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TABLE 3.6 (Continued) 





larrier 




County 


Medical 
Limita- 
tion 


Preg- 
nancy 


Language 
Barrier 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 


Child 
Care 
Not 
Avail. 


Other SS 

Not 

Avail. 


Other 
Barrier 


Spouse 


WIN 


Total 


Will -lame 
mill ains 


1.8 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.9 


0.3 


0.0 


3.5 


Wood 


14.8 


0.0 


0.0 


2.2 


4.4 


0.0 


3.1 


0.8 


0.3 


25.6 


Wyandot 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


Statewide 
Total 


857.8 


28.8 


87.0 


776.0 


269.5 


21.9 


196.4 


59.2 


2.5 


2299.1 



jjData cover January - June period. 
D Data cover February - June period. 
JjData cover March - June period. 
"Data cover April - June period. 
e Data cover May - June period. 



Table 3.7 provides the client characteristics data for indi- 
viduals in the NJR status in June. These clients are older, have 
less educational attainment, and are less likely to have prior 
work experience than the typical client. The age difference is 
likely related to the prevalence of medical limitations. The 
lower educational attainment is likely related to residence in 
rural counties. Recall that rural counties have lower educational 
attainment on average and are likely to be where the transporta- 
tion barriers are greatest. 



4. Job Club 

Each month approximately 5 percent of the assessed clients in 
JOBS participate in Job club, where they get training in job 
search techniques and where they work together to secure Jobs. 
The primary providers of Job Club are either the CDHS itself, 
OBES, or JTPA. The CRXS system has a field designed to identify 
the particular provider of the Job club, but ov r 95 percent of 
the cases in the Job club status haw ' nis variable coded 
"Unknown. H 

Better information is given about the services that CDHSs 
provide to clients in Job Club, although only a small share of 
such clients apparently receive the services. In June 1989, the 
statewide caseload in Job Club was 561. The CRIS data show 123 
service provision events. This means that at most 20 percent of 
the Job club clients received services (recall that there may be 
multiple services per client) . The distribution of the services 
was as follows: 



Child care 0 cases 

Counseling 38 

Transportation 39 

Special purchase 36 

Medical 0 

Other 10 



Table 3.8 shows the characteristics of clients in Job Club 
relative to the statewide average characteristics. The data show 
that such participants are a somewhat select group. They have 
more educational attainment — over 60 percent have completed grade 
12 — and they have more prior work experience. About one-fourth of 
the Job Club participants have no prior work experience according 
to the data, whereas the statewide comparable figure is one- 
third. 



5. SEP 

Of all the program components, SEP has the smallest number of 
participants. On average, about 100 SEP contracts are active each 
month for ADC clients. Apparently the CDHSs are encouraging SEP 
to some extent, however, because many SEP clients have received or 
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TABLE 3.7 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ADC CLIENTS IN THE NOT JOB READY 

STATUS IN 6/89 



Characteristic 


Not Job 
Heady 


Statewide 
iota! 


Average age 


36.6 


34.2 


Average grant 


$326.93 


$315.64 


Average monthly work experlernce {for non- 
zero months worked) 


70.8 


67. Z 


Percentage of cases with no work experience 


42.2% 


33.8% a 


Education 






Less than grade 9 
Grades 9-11 
Grade 12 
Greater than 12 


10.92% 
45.10 
38.42 
5.55 


7.13% 
40.95 
41.87 
10.05 


TABLE 3.8 






CHARACTERISTICS OF ADC CLIENTS IN JOB CLUB IN 6/89 




Characteristic 


Job Club 


Statewiut 

1 Ola 1 


Average age 


34.5 


34.2 


Average grant 


$334.66 


$315.64 


Average monthly work experience (for non- 
zero months worked) 


78.0 


fi7 9 


Percentage of cases with no work experience 


24.2% 


33.8% a 


EOMcaiiQn 






Less than grade 9 
Grades 9-11 
Grade 12 
Greater than 12 


3.80% 
33.14 
51.10 
11.98 


7.13% 
40.95 
41.87 
10.05 



Calculated only for clients who had been assessed. 



are receiving services from the CDHS. specifically, 102 instances 
of services were tabulated for clients whose work program status 
was SEP in June 1989 (there were 116 ADC clients in SEP the entire 
state for that month) . These services were distributed across the 
various types of services as follows: 



Child care 3 cases 

Counseling 33 

Transportation 36 

Special purchase 9 

Medical 15 

Other 6 



CRIS data also track the entity that was responsible for 
placement into SEP. The distribution across the response 
categories was as follows (again for June) : 

CDHS 0 cases 0.0% 



OSES 4 3.5 

Job Club 35 30.2 

Contractor 12 10.3 

Other 0 0.0 

Self -initiated 1 0.9 

unknown 64 55.2 



Obviously, the source of the placement was unknown in many cases, 
but the CRIS data are sore informative here than for Job club. 
Indeed, Job club appears to be a primary placement source for 
SEP. 

Table 3.9 shows the characteristics of SEP clients in June 
relative to the statewide caseload. The clients in SEP have 
slightly larger monthly grants than average. More dramatically, 
they have much more work experience and education. Almost three- 
quarters had previous experience, and the average ~ork experience 
for prior workers was over 73 months. These compare to the 
statewide averages of one-third and 67 months. Almost 70 percent 
of the SEP clients were high school completers compared to about 
50 percent for the statewide JOBS caseload. 



6. GMR 

ODHS has established that CHEP should be the lowest priority 
component of JOBS. During the site visits, county officials 
reported that they only assign CWEP to clients who lack prior work 
experience and need to develop employability skills. The expecta- 
tion, then, is that the individuals in CHEP should have less work 
experience and educational credentials than average. Interest- 
ingly, table 3.10 does not particularly confirm this expectation. 
CWEP clients are older, on average, and have slightly lower educa- 
tional attainment. One-third of the CHEP clients lacked prior 
work experience, which is the same as the statewide figure. Those 
participants that did have work experience had a larger average 
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TABLE 3.9 

CHARACTERISTICS OF /DC CLIENTS IN SEP IN 6/89 



Characteristic 


SEP 


yiatewiae 
Total 


Average age 






Average grant 


$347.05 


$315.64 


Average monthly work experience (for non- 
zero months worked) 


73.3 


67.2 


Percentage of cases with no work experience 


25.9% 


33.8%* 


Elation 






Less than grade 9 
Grades 9-11 
Grade 12 
Greater than 12 


1.94% 
28.16 
56.31 
13.59 


7.13% 
40.95 
41.87 
10.05 



TABLE 3.10 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ADC CLIENTS IN CWEP IN 6/89 



Characteristic 


CWEP 


Statewide 
Total 


Average age 


35.0 


34.2 


Average grant 


$329.32 


$315.64 


Average monthly work experience (for non- 
zero months worked) 


75.7 


67.2 


Percentage of cases with no work experience 


33.2% 


33.8% a 


Education 






Less than grade 9 
Grades 9-11 
Grade 12 
Greater than 12 


10.49% 
41.09 
43.19 
5.22 


7.13% 
40.95 
41.87 
10.05 



a 0nly calculated for clients who had been assessed. 



amount of prior work experience (presumably due to their higher 
age levels) . 

Although the expectation that CWEP participants 1 human 
capital characteristics would be below the average was not borne 
out f a second expectation that CDHSs would be more likely to 
provide services to CWEP clients (presumably they are the most in 
need) did appear confirmed in the data. In June, there were 2359 
clients in CWEP, and these participants bad almost 2,000 records 
of services being received. ?he predominant service was transpor- 
tation assistance—accounting for about 65 percent of the service 
provision events. The precise distribution follows: 



Child care 6 0.3% 

Counseling 372 IS. 7 

Transportation 1328 66.6 

Special purchase 227 11.4 

Medical 4 0.2 

Other 58 2.9 



7. Education and Training 

As discussed earlier, the size of the ADC caseload in educa- 
tion and training is approximately the same as that in CWEP. In 
fact, for ADC clients, E&T is the largest component of the pro- 
gram. In June 1989, there were approximately 2,500 clients in 
this activity. Table 3.11 exhibits their average age, grant 
amount, prior work experience, and educational attainment vis-a- 
vis the rest of the state's caseload. Few differences can be 
detected. The education and training clients had slightly less 
educational attainment than average, and slightly more prior labor 
force participation. 

The CRIS data exhibit a relatively low number of services 
provided to E&T clients. Over the 2,500 clients participating in 
E&T in June, only 270 service provision events were documented in 
CRIS. About half of those were transportation assistance. The 
precise distribution is as follows: 

~ v ild cars 
iseling 
T*«. . sportation 
Special purchase 
Medical 
Other 



3 cases 
89 
124 

2 

2 
55 



8. Employment 

The final work program status to be examined here is employ- 
sent. Recall that the analysis classified a client in the nmploy- 
ment category if there was a specific employment record in the 
CRIS program subsystem. On average, over the fiscal year, there 
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TABLE 3.11 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ADC CLIENTS IN EDUCATION AND TRAINING IN 6/B9 



WnaraCvcri StlC 


Cn 1 


Statewide 
iota I 


Average age 


33.8 


34.2 


Average grant 


$329.95 


$315.64 


Average mommy worn experience v'«r non- 
zero months worked) 


CO 7 


0/ r C 


Percentage of cases with no work experience 


30.1% 


33.8%* 


Educate 






Less than grade 9 
Grades 9-11 
Grade 12 
Greater than 12 


7.77% 
42.98 
38.27 
10.97 


7.13% 
40.95 
41.87 
10.05 


TABLE 3.12 






CHARACTERISTICS OF EMPLOYED ADC CLIENTS IN 6/89 




Characteristic 


Employment 


Statewide 
Total 


Average age 


34.2 


34.2 


Average grant 


$274.78 


$315.64 


Average monthly work experience (for non- 
zero months worked) 


63.1 


fi7 O 


Percentage of cases with no work experience 


37.0% 


33.8% a 


^cation 






Less than grade 9 
Grades 9-11 
Grade 12 
Greater than 12 


5.56% 
37.19 
47.94 

9.32 


7.13% 
40.95 
41.87 
10.05 



Calculated only for clients who had been assessed. 
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were about 950 clients in the employment status per month in the 
state. In June, there vere 960. 



The data vere examined to identify the sources of placement 
f ar these clients. Most of the jobs vere reported to have 
resulted from self -initiated actions — about 60 percent. Job Clubs 
vere also a source of many placements— about 12 percent. The 
precise data on source of placement is as follows: 

CDHS 60 cases 6.23% 

OBES 8 0.83 

Job Club 117 12.15 

Contractor 73 7.58 

Other 25 2.60 

Self-initial jd 579 60.12 

Unknown 101 10.49 



Table 3.12 exhibits the client characteristics for the indi- 
viduals that vere employed in June 1989. As would be expected, 
their average benefit level is lower (because they have earned 
income). The average for employed participants is $275/month as 
compared to $315 for the clientele as a whole. The share of 
clients who had no work experience reported on their 6802 was 
slightly higher than the overall average— 37 percent compared to 
34 percent. Finally, the individuals who were employed had higher 
educational attainment on average. 



9. Exemptions 

In addition to examining those clients that are participating 
in JOBS, it is of interest to look at the clients that are being 
exempted from JOBS. Table 3.13 provides a frequency count and 
distribution for the 62,400 ADC clients that were classified as 
exempt, but had a record in the work program subsystem in June 
1989. Although the participant status code may take on 28 differ- 
ent values depending on the circumstances of the exemption, there 
are essentially seven general types of exemptions. These are 
exemptions related to caring for dependent children, exemptions 
because another adult in the case is participating, exemptions 
because of educational activities, age-related exemptions, 
illness-related exemptions, employment-related exemptions, and 
miscellaneous exemptions. In addition, the table shows that some 
individuals were not exempt according to their participant status 
code, but a different variable— the activity code — indicated that 
they were exempt. 

The first nine entries in the table show the exemptions due 
to either being a parent, a caretaker relative, or an essential 
person for a young child. These exemptions represent the bulk of 
the total— in combination, they are over 52 percent. The next two 
entries relate to exemptions made because the clients are pursuing 
certain educational activities. Together, they only account for 
about 3 percent of the exemptions. Individuals under 17 and 60 or 
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TABLE 3.13 

TYPES OF EXEMPTIONS FOR ADC CLIENTS IN 6/89 



Exemption (Participant Status Code) 


Number of 
Cases 


Percentage 


1. 


— % m & m ft* ■ ft 4ft A ft M # A % 

Custodial parent of a child under 1 (6) 


4302 


6.90 


2. 


Custodial parent whose youngest child is 1-2 (N) 


4865 


7.80 


3. 


Custodial parent whose youngest child is 3-5 (K) 


3669 


5.88 


4. 


Caretaker relative of child under 1 (D) 


177 


0.28 


5. 


Caretaker relative where youngest child is 1-2 (W) 


179 


0.29 


6. 


Caretaker relative where youngest child is 3-5 (N) 


492 


0.79 


7. 


Parent/caretaker relative of a child < 6 (7) 


15,657 


25.09 


8. 


Pregnancy (B) 


3269 


5.24 


9. 


m m ftl M± M ft. 

Essential person— ADC (G) 


59 


0.09 


10. 


*% a* * ft * ft ■ « I if ftfti ft. 

Parent when other parent is registered (9) 


3251 


5.21 


11. 


Another adult relative is registered (A) 


81 


0.13 


12. 


Attending approved E&T (E) 


3 


0.00 


13. 


Individual between 16-18 and attending school (1) 


1715 


2.75 


14. 


Individual under 16 (2) 


10,590 


16.97 


15. 


Aged 60+ (4) 


16 


0.03 


16. 


Illness (3) 


325 


0.52 


17. 


Incapacitated (5} 


56 


0.09 


18. 


Required in home—illness (8) 


376 


0.60 


19. 


Resident of nursing home, rest home, etc. (H) 


40 


0.06 


20. 


Working at least 30 hours/week (P) 


1615 


2.59 
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TABLE 3.13 (Continued) 



Exemption (Participant Status Code) 


Number of 
Cases 


Percentage 


91 Grant k ^ $10/mnnth fT) 

£1 • 111 «f lit la S #1U/ HHin til \i/ 


4979 

"f m9 9 7 


7 98 


22. VISTA Volunteer (C) 


4 


0.01 


23. Nonparticipatlon population (in designated 

Luun I* i ca / \v j 


6614 


10.60 


24. Designated county (Stark) (X) 


1437 


2.30 


25. Required participant, but activity code 1s 
"exempt" (R) 


102 


0.16 


9f% Vnliintoov* hut art i wit v rnHo 4 c "pvpnint w f\M 

Cll* Ivl Uli LCcrj UUt flv W 1 V 1 tjf tUUC 13 CACillpt \"/ 


s 


0 01 


77 Fxpmnt npr^on whn voluntpprc for soouse. but 

activity code is "exet.pt" (S) 


3 


0.00 


28. Designated county (Montgomery) volunteer, but 
activity code Is "exempt" (J) 


1 


o.oo 


Total Exemptions 


62,392 


100.00 
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over are also exempt. These are the next two exemptions and the 
former represents about 17 percent of the total number of exemp- 
tions. The latter is insignificant in number. 

Entries 16 through 19 in the table are the illness-related 
exemptions and they, too, are rather small in number. Together 
they account for only about 1.3 percent. There are two 
employment-related exemptions— working more than 30 hours/week 
(2.59 percent) and having a grant of less than $10/month (7.98 
percent) . 3 

Finally, the miscellaneous exemptions include being a VISTA 
volunteer and being a nonparticipant in designated counties (i.e., 
being a control in the demonstration) . These comprise rows 22 - 
24 in the table and together account for about 13 percent of the 
exemptions. The last four entries in the table show a very small 
number of cases whose participant status code indicates that they 
should be participating, but whose activity code indicates that 
they are exempt. 

Table 3.14 provides the summary characteristics of exempt 
clients relative to the statewide averages for participant. Quite 
dramatic differences exist. Exempt individuals are younger, have 
less education, and have smaller grants, on average. 



D. Duration of Service 

The final analysis concern was the duration of time that 
participants spent in the various work program statuses. Table 
3.15 shows the mean length of time spent in the various components 
of the program by county. Before analyzing these data, several 
explanatory issues need to be discussed. 

First of all, it is only when a client leaves a particular 
status that a duration is meaningful. At any point in time, a 
client is in a given status, but it is uncertain how much longer 
they will remain in that status. Thus, the duration data that are 
presented in the table are only for completed spells. This has 
implications for some of the statuses. For example, it means that 
the spells for employment are probably underestimated because 
individuals that have obt&ined good jobs and are staying in those 
jobs will not be counted in the calculation. Along similar lines, 
the duration for Not Job Ready will also be underestimated, but 
this time it is because only those persons most likely to overcome 
barriers have exited that status and are included in the duration 
statistic. 4 



3 We assume that a low grant amount is due to earned rather than 
other sources of income. 

4 This discussion implies that at least some counties (e.g., the 
demonstration counties) have not reached a "steady state" level of 
operations . 
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TABLE 3.14 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ADC CLIENTS CLASSIFIED AS EXEMPT IN 6/89 



Characteristic 


Exempt 


Statewide 
Total* 


Average age 


24.6 


34.2 


Average grant 


$298.28 


$315.64 


Average monthly work experience (for non- 
zero months worked) 


56 52 


67.2 


Percentage of cases with no work experience 


NA 


33.8% b 


Education 






Less than grade 9 
Grades 9-11 
Grade 12 
Greater than 12 


5.55% 
46.71 
33.11 

5.94 


7.13% 
40.95 
41.87 
10.O5 



a Does not Include exempt cases. 

^Calculated only for clients who had been assessed. 
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TABLE 3.15 

AVERAGE LENGTH OF TIME THAT ADC CLIENTS SPEND 
IN EACH JOBS COMPONENT, BY COUNTY 

(Entries are 1n days and represent averages over the period 7/88 - 6/89) 





Component 


County 


Pending 
Assess- 
ment 


Pending 
Assign- 
ment 


NJR 


Job 
Club 


SEP 


CWEP 


E&T 


Other 


IT Mil"* ■ 

tnipioy*' 
Kent 


ai ten 


120.4 


81. 0 


1Z8.7 


76.5 




173.6 


196.9 


71 C 
/ 1 .0 


D0.8 


/veneris 


287.9 


m — 


lDU.3 


100.0 




80.5 


168.0 




Tin i 


he imoni 


ZQ8.9 




Z/Z. 1 


83.0 




185.2 


243.1 






Brown 








NO DATA AVAILABLE 


















dui ler 


lit A 

141.8 


130.5 


Z86.9 


62.0 


-- 


280.4 


198.1 


OD.4 


etc • 0 


RIM m J mtW% C 

tnanipaign^ 


150.1 






-- 


-- 




«fc m 






n a**s> 


197. Z 


56.3 


16Z.9 


58.8 




129.6 


121.2 


no n 

atS.U 


1 1 A O 

110*5 


l 1 enBOiii^ 


M ft 

234.8 




58.: 




«■» aw 


29.0 


47.0 






vraWTor o 


151*2 


eZ.o 


ZQD.Q 






160.4 


168.0 


71 *a 
73*5 


111 7 
Hi. / 


r ran It 1 j n 


1 1 C ft 

115.9 


















ru I ton 


96.4 




1 fin 1 

198. 1 






137.8 


165. 8 




Q7 1 

9/ . 1 


Tall 4a 
Via Ilia 


171 .4 


138.8 


180.4 


75.4 


201.6 


154.0 








U^mi Ham 

nalfli 1 tun 


7QA 7 
COO . # 


fit Q 




84.1 


234.1 


241.8 


242.9 


57 1 


17Q ft 


Hanrnck 


147.8 


— i— 


216.5 






187.3 


248.1 






Holmes 


100.9 


















Knox 


119.3 


115.8 


158.7 


50.2 




130.4 


157.3 


54.9 


94.2 


Lake e 


312.9 


















Lawrence c 


244.6 










78.0 








Lucas 


278.7 


148.2 


175.4 


103.4 




209.3 


156.1 


61.8 


157.3 


Madison 


126.4 


41.2 


112.6 


53.5 




79.9 


80.5 




74.8 
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TABLE 3.15 (Continued) 





Component 


County 


Pending 
Assess- 
ment 


Pending 
Assign- 
ment 


NJR 


Job 
Club 


SEP 


CWEP 


E&T 


j 
1 

[Other 


Employ- 
ment 


Marion 


185.6 




194.8 






190.2 


141.0 




170.7 


Montgomery 


299.9 




168.5 


73.7 


152.8 


216.8 


137.7 


64.9 


158.1 


mm 

Morrow 


97.0 




115.6 


61.9 




115.7 


144.7 


75.1 


109.0 


Muskingum 


178.3 


25.8 


124.4 


55.3 




125.4 


119.1 


56.9 


84.5 


Perry c 
Pickaway 0 


186.3 
249.3 


50.7 




71.3 




30.0 
81.9 


76.8 






Pike 


166.1 


94.6 


326.1 


42.7 


154.2 


200.7 


153.1 




210.6 


n a. 

Putnam 


84.6 




225.3 




-» — 


128.4 


102.2 




132.4 


Richland* 


156.2 


41.2 


59.2 


57.2 






74.3 




77.9 


Mat 

Sandusky 


161.0 




317.8 






273.6 


299.1 




253.6 


Scioto 


245.9 




184.0 


100.7 




146.3 


150.5 


62.4 


69.0 


Seneca 








---NO DATA AVAILABLE 






















She! by 


116.5 




194.7 


41.9 




125.2 


92.6 




93.2 


Stark 

5u!ran1t u 


247.3 
391.5 


119.2 


259.5 


71.8 


~ — ■ 


196.3 


205.5 


69.8 

m » 


102.0 


Trumbu 1 1 u 


353.7 






42.2 




59.8 




m — 




union 


91.3 


170.5 


130.4 


55.6 




102.4 


98.0 




99.3 


Washington 


ZZ3.Z 




lob. 9 






151.8 


189.2 


60.2 


286.3 


wayne 


113.3 


50.2 


157.4 


60.1 




181.1 


177.2 


92.7 


123.5 


Williams 


88.9 




81.2 


47.9 




60.8 


86.4 


44.8 


73.3 


Wood 


103.9 


67.3 


159.1 


52.9 




125.7 


156.7 




130.5 


Wyandot 0 


130.3 



















jJData cover January - June period. <*Data cover April - June period. 

D Data cover February - June period. e Data cover May - June period. 

c Data cover March - June period. 
--Indicates cell size too small for reliable estimate. 
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The second thing to keep in mind is that the duration data 
are given in the table only if they are based on a sample of at 
least 10 clients who have exited from that status. Thus, because 
the demonstration counties have not been operating long enough, 
for the most part, most of the entries in the table for them are 
missing. 

In looking at the table, it can be seen that the average time 
that a client spends in the pending assessmsnt status can range 
from about 90 to over 300 days, one would suspect that counties 
with longer durations in the pending assessment status would have 
larger backlogs on cases in that status and a comparison of table 
3.15 with 3.3 shows that to be the case. Fewer than half of the 
counties had significant flows of clients out of the pending 
assignment status. For counties that use this status, it appears 
as though its duration is about 60-100 days. 

An issue concerning the "not job ready* 1 status might be that 
individuals do not leave this status because their barriers to 
employment prove to be insurmountable. This does not appear to be 
the case, however. The counties do have people move out of the 
status of "not job ready." The average length of stay in that 
status is typically around 200 days plus. Job club has the least 
variation in average duration of any of the statuses. Almost all 
of the counties with enough exits from Job Club to be significant, 
show durations of 60-80 days. 

CWEP and EST have significant variation across the counties. 
Some counties apparently keep CWEP clients situated for 200 plus 
days, whereas, others have average durations of 100 days or less. 
In most counties, the education and training activity lasts 
slightly longer, on average, than does CWEP. Thus, it varies from 
80-300 days across the counties. 

The final column of the table shows the average duration of 
employment spells. The amount of variation across counties is 
again quite wide. Some counties are apparently getting clients 
placed into "long-term" situations with average durations of 6 
months or more. On the other hand, other counties have average 
lengths of employment in the range of 2-3 months. Recall that 
employment spell lengths for all counties are underestimated 
because they are derived from completed spells only. 

In the previous chapter, local operations across the 15 
demonstration counties were examined. This chapter used CRIS data 
to look at operations across all JOBS counties to the extent that 
that data allowed. Next, we turn to a more indepth analyses of 
selected issues based on both the observational and CRIS 
data. 
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IV. ANALYSIS OF SELECTED TOPICS 



Each of the annual reports for the process analysis will 
provide a venue for an indepth analysis of a fev selected topics. 
In particular, topics examined in this year's report include work 
program office structure and organization, client participation 
rates, CWEP, and interagency linkages. 



A. Office Structure a nd Organization 

In general, the vork program office can be located in the 
income maintenance unit (IMU) , the social services unit (SSU) , or 
as a separate unit in the CDHS. In many ways, the choice of 
location reflects program philosophy (although certainly other 
factors likely influence the choice as well) . The reason a CDHS 
may wish to locate the work program office in an IMU is to ensure 
maximum coordination between the two units since the JOBS program 
has built-in interdependencies with income maintenance. The work 
program allowance must be added to participants* benefits, for 
example. Sanctions are generally initiated only by an Hf worker, 
and even if they were not, if the sanction is Invoked, it obvi- 
ously affects the clients 1 benefit levels. If clients become 
employed either through SEP or into an unsubsidized job, benefits 
will change and clients will need to report their income monthly. 
Finally, clients associate their benefits with an IM worker, and 
thus, it may reduce client confusion (or manipulation of CDHS 
staff by clients) to house the work program in the IMU. 

Social services has traditionally housed many n special H 
programs in ADC and, thus, a CDHS may classify JOBS as just 
another special program to be operated in that unit. In a less 
passive sense « the JOBS program may be viewed as a (social 
service) resource to clients to assist them out of orogram depen- 
dency. Just as an income maintenance worker would refer a client 
to social services for child care resources or for counseling, for 
example, case workers might consider their referral to JOBS as 
providing education and training for clients. Furthermore, the 
work program also must interact with Social Services whenever 
supportive services, such as child care, are required. 

Finally, the philosophy behind making the work program a 
separata unit is one of establishing independence and a separate 
identity in both the clients' and CDHS staffs' minds. Since JOBS 
is intended to reform the system, it may be most effective as a 
separate unit not associated with the status quo. Furthermore, 
the work programs are staffed by individuals from both the IM and 
Social Services units, in most cases, so it might be the most 
expedient managerial strategy as well to sever old allegiances 
within the agency. 
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As noted in chapter 2, among the 15 demonstration counties, 
seven have situated the work program in the IMU, three have situ- 
ated it in Social Services, and five established separate adminis- 
trative unite. An examination of the factors that might explain 
these location decisions suggest that the large metropolitan 
counties have a tendency to place the program in Social Services. 
All of the counties where the unit was in Social Services were, in 
fact, metro counties. Conversely, smaller counties tended to 
locate the unit in the ZM. Because of this systematic difference, 
it would be diff.'^-lt to attribute statistically program perform- 
ance to the location of the program. However, locating the unit 
in an existing unit would seemingly give it a start-up advantage. 
Furthermore, given the inherent linkage of the IMU to work program 
activities, one might suspect that programs located in the IMU 
would have an advantage. 

The data in the county-by-county tables in the appendix give 
a rough estimate of how long it took for the counties to get 
underway and achieve significant work program ADC caseloads. The 
following data relate those estimates to the location of the work 
program: 

Number of Number of Months Until 

Location counties significant APC client now 

Income Maintenance 7 3, 4, 5, 3, 6+, 2, 2 

Social Services 3* 5, 2 

Separate Unit 5** 6+, 3, 2, 1 

♦Montgomery County included here and it had been operational. 
**Stark County included here and it had been operational. 

These data are far from conclusive, but they show a slight tenden- 
cy for counties that established separate units to have an advan- 
tage in the initial phases of the program. 

The organization of the work program offices in the demon- 
stration counties has tended toward specialization of function 
rather than a generic approach. Some of the smaller counties have 
only 1 or 2 workers in the unit, so organization is a moot point. 
However, in the other counties, one-third to 40 percent of the 
staff perform assessments/ reassessments. Then the rest of the 
staff, except for the administrator of the unit, is divided among 
Job Club, CWEP, SEP, E&T, and job development. Most of the 
counties where the work program was separate from the IMU had 
established one or more positions that were liaisons to the IMU, 
The individuals holding these jobs followed-up on the paperwork 
flows between the units, trying to ensure that work allowances 
were processed in a timely fashion and tnat ongoing IMU case 
workers were informed about client participation in JOBS. 
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Meritus (19 89) raised the concern that work programs were too 
compartmentalized and recommended more of a case management 
approach. It should be recognised that the skills and knowledge 
required to be a Job Club trainer are quite different from those 
required to interface with CWEP site supervisors and clients which 
are quite different from working with E&T providers. Among the 
demonstration counties, only the four largest programs had formal 
subunits, and it was our observation that the organization was 
efficient. In short, we don't see compertmentalization as neces- 
sarily opposed to case management, which we agree is an approach 
to consider. 



B. Program Participation 

The demonstration counties varied widely in terms of their 
rates of client participation (or attendance). For assessments, 
"no show** rates ranged from as little as 10 percent to as great as 
90 percent across the counties. In the analysis presented here, 
care must be exercised in interpretation of the information 
because there is no uniform agreement on what is meant by partici- 
pation rates and the site visit interviews did not attempt to 
probe rigorously for this data. Part of the county-by-county 
variation may simply be a difference in what is deemed to be 
"show" rates by county staff, without more precision, ws don't 
know if the variation is as wide as reported (or conceivably, even 
wider) • 

This section will recapitulate the participation data that 
were provided by the counties and summarize any suggestions of 
causality that arose during the site visits. It will then attempt 
to outline some concepts that could guide more rigorous attempts 
to measure participation in future site visits. 

Brown County reported a 90 percent show rete for assessments 
and high show rates (not reported) for the various components. 
Staff here reported that the program's philosophy in the early 
stages of implementation was to assess as many cases as possible. 
In fact, we got a sense that staff felt pressured to produce high 
numbers. To the extent that this impression was correct and to 
the extent that the reported show rates were accurate, it may be 
inferred that a management philosophy of pressing staff to 
"produce" high numbers of assessment may pay off. In other words, 
staff may be able to influence the show rate. 

Champaign County reported very low participation rates for 
assessments— ten percent or less for some scheduled groups. In 
establishing good cause, the program discovered that a number of 
the "no shows" had, in fact, become seasonally employed. There 
was a suggestion that poor weather may have had some influence and 
also transportation problems may have contributed as well (the 
CDHS is located several miles outside of Urbana, the main popula- 
tion center of the county) . 
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In Clermont County, the program reported that they had 
reached full assessment rate capacity and that they had tracked 
their shov rate to be about 70 percent. They did not consider 
this rate to be problematic* At the time of the site visit, 
Franklin County had not assessed any ADC clients, so they did not 
provide any data on participation rates. 

Up until the time of the site visit to Lake County, the 
program had experienced about a 40 percent "no show 11 rate for 
assessments, according to staff. The rate was thought to be 
higher for GA clients than for ADC clients, however. An inter- 
esting question in Lake County is what effect contracting assess- 
ments to JTPA had on participation rates. On the one hand, one 
might suspect that individuals who had been dealing with the IH 
might be reticent about having to report to a different agency in 
a different location. On the other hand, the clients might pay 
more attention to correspondence from a different agency, particu- 
larly with Job Training in the name. Nevertheless, it is our 
understanding that JOBS is requiring that assessments be completed 
by the JOBS program staff, thus making the question academic. 

Lawrence County's information about participation suggested 
that they had been achieving about a 65-70 percent shov rate for 
GA and non-PA clients. (They had not started assessments for ADC 
clients at the time of the site visit.) 

Montgomery county had monthly progress reports on participa- 
tion that they shared with us. These reports indicated fairly low 
shov rates for assessments — around 35 percent for ADC clients for 
Fair Work and around 50 percent for Work Choice. Analysis of the 
reports demonstrates the difficulty encountered in trying to 
measure show retes. The reports indicated how many ADC clients 
were assessed and how many clients were determined exempted/ 
excused from assessment. The percentages cited above were the 
ratio of assessments plus exemptions/excused to total assessments 
scheduled. However, the pool of individuals that were officially 
exempted/excused may have been scheduled for assessment in a prior 
month and the individuals who did not thow may be exempted/excused 
in future months. Furthermore, the scheduled assessments may have 
included clients who mlsssd an appointment in a prior month and 
were rescheduled. As described below, participation rates should 
be calculated on a more longitudinal basis. 

In Perry County, the program* a estimated show rate for 
assessments was 75-80 percent. It attributed this high rate to 
the fact that, among clients in the county, the IMU has a reputa- 
tion of being fairly strict. The site visit to Pickaway County 
preceded program implementation, so no Information concerning 
participation was obtained. Up until the site visit to Richland 
County, the work program had tracked e two-thirds (€7 percent) 
show rats. 
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Participation was reported to be around SO percent in Seneca 
County. Work program staff suggested that rates were slightly 
higher for ADC clients. On the day of our site visit, 8 people 
had been scheduled, but only 3 showed up. (The number of these 
clients that were ADC cases was not determined.) 

Like Montgomery County, stark had reports showing participa- 
tion. For the month of February, 280 individual assessments had 
been scheduled, of which 77 were ADC clients. A total of 113 
showed (40.4 percent); however, the report did not identify the 
individuals that were assessed as ADC, GA, or non-PA cases. 
Furthermore, unlike Montgomery County, the report did not present 
the number of clients that had been excused/exempted. 

Summit County did not rigorously track participation rates, 
but reported that their experience had been that about half of the 
people scheduled for assessments would show up. Their response 
had been to double-book their assessment schedules. Trumbull 
County reported that they had virtually no participation problem 
feeling that their experience had been show rates on the order of 
90 percent. Finally, Wyandot County reported that their experi- 
ence had been around 50 percent show rates. 

One is struck by the wide variation in show rates across the 
demonstration counties. Again, great care must be taken in 
comparing counties due to different concepts and due to how rigor- 
ously the individual programs had collected the data. Neverthe- 
less, the reported responses can be arrayed as follows: 



90% Brown, Trumbull 

75 - 80 Perry 

65 - 70 Clermont, Lawrence, Richland 

60 Lake 

50 Seneca, Summit, Wyandot 

35-45 Montgomery, Stark 

10 - 20 Champaign 



What explains the variation? Two factors are suggested for 
consideration. First of all, whether the county is a metro or 
non-metro county seems to have some influence on show rates. The 
metro counties of Montgomery, Stark, and Summit are all in the 35- 
50 percent range. The smaller counties seem to have slightly 
higher rates. Of course Champaign (a rural county) and Trumbul! 
(a metro county) are exceptions to this generalization. Second, 
counties that mentioned explicitly having some managerial, agency, 
or state "pressure" to get high numbers of assessments seemed to 
have higher show rates (Brown and Richland, for example). 

To facilitate consideration of participation, it would be 
helpful to develop consistent, meaningful measures. What we 
Huggest is that agencies track participation on what might be 
referred to as a longitudinal basis. First of all, agencies need 
to define an "assessment cycle." For example, an agency might 
decide that it will give a client three chances before it starts a 
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sanctioning process (as many of the agencies that we visited did) . 
Figure 4.1 illustrates such an assessment cycle together with some 
example numbers for heuristic purposes. As the figure shows, 
clients that enter the assessment cycle must complete the cycle 
either as a participant in JOBS, exempt from JOBS, as a closed ADC 
case, or as a sanctioned case. Obviously, the cycles may take 
considerable time to complete, so that any point in tine, a large 
number of clients will be in a pending assessment status, and it 
will not be clear whether those clients will participate or not. 
What is suggested is that participation rates be computed only for 
individuals that have completed the cycle. 

Out of this construct come several measures pertinent to the 
management of the program. First of all, the participation rate 
is the percentage of clients that are assessed and assigned to 
some component in JOBS, or are determined not job ready (i.e., not 
exempted) . In the figure, the participation rate is 84 percent. 
The assessment rate is the percentage of clients that enter the 
cycle and are assessed. In the example in the figure, the assess- 
ment rate is 90 percent (3 cases were found to be exempt in the 
process of determining good cause for missing the assessment, 2 
cases were closed, and 5 sanctions took place) . The show rate is 
the percentage of clients that show up for their initial assess- 
ment appointment, 70 percent in the example in the figure. The 
attendance rate is the percentage of clients that had been sent a 
letter that actually attend their appointed assessment. In the 
example, this rate is 67 percent (a total of 135 scheduling 
letters were sent out and a total of 90 assessments were 
performed) . Finally an agency might be interested in an e^cueed 
absence rate and a sanction rate. The former would be the share 
of clients that missed an assessment appointment, but for whom 
good cause (or a legitimate excuse) was determined (20 out of 30 
from the first appointment in the cycle and 3 out of 10 in the 
second -57.5 percent) . The sanction rate would be the percentage 
of clients for whom the sanctioning process was begun? 5 percent 
in the example. All of these statistics are really only meaning- 
ful on a cumulative basis, or in other words, should only be 
calculated and reported for clients that have completed the 
assessment cycle. 

Show rates are important because the cost per assessment 
rises for clients who progress into the second and third appoint- 
ments. Staff have to spend time following up with clients to 
determine whether they had adequate excuses, scheduling letters 
have to be sent again, and orientation and assessment groups will 
not be full. S milarly, attendance rates are important because 
costs rise if individuals are absent. Participation rates measure 
how efficiently the CDHS is in channeling only the appropriate 
clients to JOBS. Excused absence rates demonstrate how seriously 
clients react to work program responsibilities. 

Similar statistics should be maintained f*r the various 
components. All of these participation statistics are useful 
management information for the JOBS programs. However, it is 
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clear that maintaining the data will entail costs. Perhaps the 
CRIS-E system should eventually be modified to allow the tracking 
of scheduling letters and absences. Then that system could report 
participation statistics periodically to the local agencies. 



C. community Work Experience Program (CWEP) 

Our examination of CWEP suggested that local JOBS administra- 
tors have several implicit objectives for CWEP that complement, or 
even dominate, the explicit objectives. According to the ODHS 
work program operating manual, the explicit objectives of CWEP are 
as follows: 

(1) Give participants an opportunity to improve existing 
skills or learn new skills through work experience 

(2) Reduce welfare dependency by preparing participants to 
obtain unsubsidized employment 

(3) Promote the participants' self-esteem by providing an 
opportunity for them to engage in productive work 

(4) Expand the availability of public services in the state 
of Ohio 

(5) Provide participants with ?.\ opportunity to attend CDHS- 
approved education and training programs as an alterna- 
tive to CWEP work site assignments 

(Rule 5101: 1-47-70) 

Any analysis of CWEP must be conditioned by two facts. First of 
all, CWEP is the oldest, most established component of JOBS. As 
work Relief (WR) for General Assistance recipients, it pre-dates 
all other components of JOBS for ADC clients. Second, despite the 
fact that CWEP is the most well-established component, ODHS has 
made it the lowest priority service to be offered. 



1. The CWEP Process 

The JOBS program staff that administer CWEP must deal with 
two parties— work-site supervisors and clients. By regulation, 
work sites are governmental or nonprofit agencies. Placement at 
private, for profit firms is not allowed. Only one or two of the 
counties that were visited were actively recruiting work sites. 
This stemmed from the fact that 80-90 percent of the current sites 
had been WR sites prior to JOBS and continued to work with the 
CDHSs. The program staff determine initially, and then on a 
periodic basis, how many clients each site needs and on what 
schedule. For each job at a work site, the staff must develop a 
formal job description. 
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At the time of assignment, these job descriptions are shown 
to clients and there ie some negotiation between the client and 
program staff about site assignments. We got the general 
impression that staff tried to assign clients based first upon 
geographic location (transportation is usually problematic and 
there is a • one-mile » rule that clients without transportation 
cannot be assigned to a site more than a mile from their 
residence) and second, upon skills and Interests of the client. 
The staff considered work-site supervisors very much like a job 
developer considers an employer, and thus they endeavored to be as 
careful as possible in matching clients to work sits. 

The program staff calculate the monthly required hours for 
each client by dividing monthly grant amount by the federal 
minimum wage. Required hours represent the clients* obligations 
during the month. Under Transitions to Independence, the CWEP 
rules were changed to require the work program to establish the 
precise monthly work schedules. In most counties, this was a 
change from WR, where the work site often scheduled the precise 
days and hours. In all counties that were visited, we observed 
that the programs were, in fact, doing the scheduling. In the 
larger counties, the process was being automated. Moat counties 
felt that the scheduling responsibility was rather onerous and in 
the majority of the CWEP sites that were visited, there was a 
great deal of flexibility and re-scheduling taking place at the 
work site. 

As with most aspects of the program, tue staff that were 
responsible for CWEP felt overburdened by having to interact with 
sites and with clients and to complete the necessary paperwork. 
The activity that seemed to get short-changed was site monitoring 
(as stated above, site development was virtually nonexistent) . 
The site visitors were surprised by how often the occasion of the 
site visit was the first time the staff had met the supervisors in 
person. 

A special type of CWEP assignment is referred to as "special 
projects." Here the JOBS program acts as the work site. Tools 
and transportation for a crew are procured with program funds. 
The agency then has an individual, sometimes a SEP client, act as 
a supervisor and the entire crew performs community service 
activities. We observed a county with a special projects crew in 
a pre-test site visit, but none of the demonstration counties had 
yet undertaken this activity. Richland county was anticipating 
developing one, however, and even listed it es one of the critical 
factors for program success. 

The demonstration county staff were asked how often CWEP 
assignees were reassessed, and almost always ve were told that the 
clients were reassessed every six months whereupon the assigned 
sites were changed. The reports of the work-site supervisors did 
not seem to confirm this, however. According to some of them, 
clients had often been assigned for several months and even up to 
years at a time. 
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The use of CWEP seems to vary by county and sasas to be 
declining over time throughout the state. Table A. 43 shows that, 
for the entire state, the CWEP monthly ADC caseload peaked in 
January, 1989, and has declined by almost 10 percent by June, 
despite the fact that sore counties are included in the June 
figure and despits the fact that warmer weather allows outdoor 
sites. Among the 29 counties that operated the program prior to 
January, 1989, 23 had fewer CWEP clients in June than in 
January. 1 



2. CWEP Issues 

A number of factors presumably explain the decreasing numbers 
of ADC clients in CWEP. In this section, we raise some of the 
more controversial issues or questions that we heard or that are 
based on our own observations. Concerns about some of these 
issues may explain the downward trend. 

Quality of the CWEP experience. At each demonstration 
county, the site visitors observed a CWEP work sits and inter- 
viewed et least one supervisor. All of the supervisors could 
easily be classified into one of tiro positions. They were either 
genuinely concerned about the clients that had been assigned to 
them and tried to provide training and appropriate supervision or 
they saw the participants as a way to get some extra work accom- 
plished at a low cost. Typically, the former were at sites with 
only one or two assignees. 

But even aside from the work site supervisors, we consis- 
tently heard at many of the sites the phrase "work off (their) 
benefits" concerning CWEP. It seems as if the emphasis of CWEP 
(even among many of the CDHS staff) is not on training, but rather 
on clients fulfilling some sort of responsibility in return for 
benefits. The "work off their benefits" attitude of work site 
supervisors and county staff is likely a carryover from the 1960s 
when CWEP was Work Relief. 

Two of the observed sites felt that program regulations 
contributed to the low quality of training. In one case, disal- 
lowing weekend work caused the site to favor other workers who had 
been referred to the site for community service (through the 
criminal justice system) because no similar constraints had been 
placed on them end a large share of the work at this site occurred 
on weekends (it was a recycling center). Similarly, another site 
had assigned its workers to perform kitchen work and was 
attempting to provide training in institutional meal preparation. 
But a lot of the meal preparation occurred early in the morning 



X A reviewer felt, however, that the January to June change may 
be due to data entry and programming changes and not to any actual 
change in participation. 
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and the clients were told that they did not need *:o report prior 
to 8:00 a. a. 

These observations lead us to the recommendation discussed 
more fully in the next chapter of making CWEP acre of a mentoring 
activity with specific training goals established. 

yalue of work . A benefit of the JOBS program that counties 
and ODHS want to claia is the value of the work performed by CWEP 
clients. In fact, several counties compute and publicise this 
number. One way to value the work is to use a starting wage rate 
for comparable employees. In fact, we asked the work site super- 
visors to provide that information and we got the following 
results (presented in random order to protect confidentiality) : 

Reported Starting 



•pvna of Work 


wage 


Laundry worker 


$3.95 


Kitchen assistant 


3.35 


Sorter 


5.00 


Dietary aide/cook assistant 


3.70/4.25 


Custodial maintenance 


4.50 


custodian/maintenance 


4.00 


Day care attendant 


3.35 


Custodian — substitute/permanent 


4 . 10/7 . 10 


General labor 


4.50 


Clerical assistant 


4.00-4.00 


Maintenance 


5.50 


General labor 


5.00 


Custodian 


4.86 


Litter crew/general labor 


3.35/4.49 


Laundry worker/maintenance worker 


3.55-3.85/5 



Despite the fact that CWEP workers are performing jobs with 
starting wages that are usually above minimum wage, required hours 
axe calculated using the minimum wage. 

Displacement . As noted in chapter 1, some studies suggest 
that CWEP may be displacing paid workers. The regulations require 
that the work sites guarantee, as part of their agreement with the 
CDHS, that no displacement will occur. However, it might be 
argued that avoiding displacement is more difficult than a simple 
assurance that no paid workers are terminated. To the extent that 
CWEP workers perform services that would be accomplished by paid 
workers in the absence of CWEP, there is some potential for 
displacement. If however, the work is of a voluntary nature or 
goes above and beyond what would have been accomplished in the 
absence of CWEP workers, then less of a displacement case can be 
made. The problem is that it may be argued that jobs that provide 
the best training are likely to be those that are most likely to 
engender displacement. 
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Private sector sites. Because of concerns about the quality 
of their present sites and the small likelihood that those sites 
would ultimately hire clients, two of the JOBS program administra- 
tor suggested that the regulations be relaxed to allow work sites 
at profit-making firms in the private sector. (Voluntary work 
experience with private employers has been possible since 1982.) 
In both cases, the administrators recognise that the sites would 
need to be nonitored carefully, but they felt that the training in 
terms of employability skills and potential for hiring outweighed 
the coats of increased monitoring. In short, they felt that sites 
at for-profit firms in the private sector were feasible to 
administer. 

CWEP "stars ". An issus that came up at a CDHS that was not 
one of the demonstration counties, but that had been visited as a 
pre-test site, es well as at two of the demonstration counties was 
the notion of activsly reviewing the CWEP rolls to find clients 
who were participating fully to expectations and were getting 
"lost in the system. " There was a concern that the only clients 
that come of the attention of the program administrators were 
those that had problems associated with their assignments. Active 
desk reviews were being initiated to find the so-called "stars" 
and to get them directed into other components of the program. 



3. implicit Objectives 

certainly in every county, it was clear that staff understood 
that the CWEP component was aimed at providing basic employability 
skill development for clients who have little work experience and 
low educational attainment and they were assigning clients for 
this purpose. However, CWEP also seemed to be targeted to some 
other implicit or unstated objectives. For example, staff felt 
that it had good public relations value. Communities were told of 
how clients were "working off their benefits", were told of the 
aggregate value of services provided by clients in CWEP, and, in 
some cases, could see the special project crews performing commu- 
nity service. Another implicit objective in some counties was the 
use of CWEP for punitive purposes. One JOBS program administrator 
indicated that it was used for "attitude adjustment." Finally, an 
implicit objective of CWEP is its job development potential. The 
best sites were deemed by program administrators to be those that 
may potentially hire clients. 



». Interagency Linkages 

Interagency linkages are important in JOBS to overcome 
resource limitations, to eliminate inefficient, duplicative 
services, and to provide services to clients that some CDHSs do 
not have the capability to deliver. The first point to bo made 
here is the distinction between interagency coordination and 
interagency linkages. Coordination of two or more entities 
suggests joint planning or administration of programs where the 
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parties commit resources to the interaction and both parties 
expect to realize gains from the interaction. Interagency link- 
ages simply represent interactions such as purchase of services. 
All of the demonstration counties have linkages in place with 
education and training providers and local social service agen- 
cies, at a minimum. 

A few of the counties were coordinating with other agencies. 
The Champaign County work program was jointly conducting assess- 
ment with JTPA and jointly developed the Job Club curriculum that 
was being used. The Director of the Montgomery County Human 
Services Department was actively involved in a local human 
services board that coordinated social service budgets and 
services throughout the county. Several CDHS directors were 
serving on local Private Industry councils (Pics) • 

Of policy interest is the degree to which JOBS staff interact 
with the JTPA program. Table 4.1 shows that 10 counties were 
contracting with JTPA. Another three had formerly worked with 
JTPA. The primary type of linkage with JTPA was contracting for 
Job Club training, but also CDHSs were referring clients to JTPA 
for E&T, SEP, and even assessments in some cases. 

The relationships between work programs and JTPA ranged from 
very bad to very good. In some cases, JTPA was seen as more 
powerful politically and it was an agency to fear. In other 
cases, JTPA was seen as losing budget and esteem, and was an 
agency that had more to gain from interaction than did the CDHS. 
In still other circumstances, JTPA was seen as the most appropri- 
ate provider of training services and a valuable resource. 

some policy makers are suggesting more coordination between 
JOBS and JTPA. Based on our observation and on what program staff 
told us, this would probably be far less desirable than the 
current flexible scheme of allowing the work program to manage its 
own interagency linkages. Where the programs have found it to be 
advantageous, they are coordinating or contracting with JTPA. In 
short, ve suspect that if there were coordination gains to be 
derived at the local level, that coordination would already be in 
place. 
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TABLE 4.1 
JOBS PROGRAM INTERACTION WITH JTPA 



County 



Interaction 



Brown 

Champaign 

Clermont 
Franklin 
Lake 

Lawrence 

Montgomery 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Richland 

Seneca 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Wyandot 



Previously had Job Club with JTPA but discontinued 
due to contractual difficulties. 

(1) Joint Assessment, (2) Job Club, (3) SEP (not 
started) • 

None. 

None. JTPA had operated supported work. 

(1) Assessments, (2) Job Club, (3) E&T, (4) SEP 
(not started) . 

(1) Job Club, (2) SEP (not started) . 
Job Club (1 of 4 providers) . 
Job Club. 
Job Club. 
Job Club. 

(1) Job Club, (2) SEP (not started) . 
Previously had Job Club, but moved in-house. 
Job Club (1 of 3 providers). 
None. 
Job club. 
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V. POLICY AND OPERATIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 



The purpose of this final chaptsr is to provide ODHS and 
county administrators with programmatic suggestions geared toward 
improving program operations as Fair Work turns into JOBS and as 
JOBS is implemented in new counties* The suggestions ars offered 
because the eveluation has a formative component as well as a 
s'immative emphasis. In all cases, the suggestions are inferred 
from observations that were made on site, from comments made by 
program staff, or from analyses of the OttS data. However, in no 
case have the various suggestions been tested rigorously— i.e. , 
comparing program outcomes with and without the. recommendation 
implemented. Therefore, we recommend that the stats and counties 
review them as to their efficacy end viability within the opera- 
tional constraints of JOBS. No attempt has seen made here to sort 
the suggestions with regard to priority or feasibility. 

The chapter first presents suggestions concerning the various 
JOBS components for clients. It then offers suggestions relevant 
to CDHS management of the program, and finally, it raises issues 
directed to the ODHS administration statewide. 



A. Swoestions Concerning Program Components 

Many counties are experiencing relatively low attendance 
rates at the initial assessment of clients. If one considers the 
fact that the major objective of JOBS, as the successor to Fair 
Work, is to prepare all employable ADC recipients for productive 
jobs and careers, it is hard to imagine how that objective can be 
reached if past patterns continue; i.e., half of the clients do 
not bother to show up for assessments. What is particular 1/ 
striking is that the correspondence sent to clients indicates that 
an absence may jeopardise their benefits and yet, clients etill 
do not show. The work program staff tend to bend over backwards 
for clients and reschedule up to two or three times. However, 
these staff need to consider the fact that the costs of assess- 
ments increase considerably for each client that doesn't attend a 
scheduled appointment and that the resources used up to cover 
these costs could potentially be deployed more effectively in 
other components of the program. 

From our observation, we concluded that it is not entirely 
the fault of the clients that attendance rates are mediocre. The 
typical procedure that the work program staff follows is to 
identify required cases and to send a letter that requires »c ten- 
dance at a specific time end date. It should be recognized ^hat 
attending often requires transportation and child care arrange- 
ments and yet the time between the date of the letter and that cf 
the required appointment was usually less than seven days. The 
copies of the letter sent to the clients that we reviewed were 
very sternly worded and, in several instances, indicated that 
transportation difficulties was not a legitimate excuse. 
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We did not observe it, but we have learned that some counties 
offer orientation and assessment in neighborhood centers or 
schools* We should encourage this practice, particularly in 
counties where the CDHS is not easily accessible by public 
transportation. We did observe counties that provided child care 
to individuals at assessment. This practice nay be administra- 
tively difficult to implement, but where feasible, we would 
encourage such arrangements. Furthermore, response may improve if 
clients were given 2 or 3 choices about day and time and asked to 
respond ahead of time to "reserve their place. " It may take a 
program some time to work out the "bugs" for such a choice system, 
but in general, it seems as feasible as the current practice of 
double or triple booking assessments because of low expected 
attendance. This leads to our first recommendation: 

Recommendation Is Take the steps necessary to improve 
participation rates at assessments. For example, use more 
outreach techniques such as conducting assessments at various 
neighborhood centers or schools. Where feasible, provide 
child care and/or transportation to clients. Give clients a 
choice of 2 or 3 scheduled times and have them respond ahead 
of time. 

With the large backlogs of participants in pending assessment 
status, it may be easy to let reassessments slide by. However, 
one suspects that it would then become easy for a client to remain 
stuck in their assignment or to lose enthusiasm and not progress 
toward employability goals, indeed, some counties are finding 
that to be the case with CWEP clients that have been assigned too 
long. Thus we suggest— 

Recommendation 2 s Keep to structured reassessment 
schedules. Face-to-face reassessments should occur at 
least every six months. 

The new emphasis of JOBS on the educatio n and training compo- 
nent should be easily accommodated by the JOBS counties. The CRIS 
data indicate a trend toward increased assignments into EST and 
the majority of program staff that were interviewed pieced highest 
emphasis on it. Most of the individuals interviewed were realis- 
tic about the fact that the payoff from EST as a strategy will 
likely be slow, but hopefully it will be sure. JOBS is mandating 
formal testing at the initial assessment but not at the required 
reassessments. Concomitant with a more structured reassessment 
schedule, we suggest that formal testing be required periodically 
for all clients. Such testing will give the JOBS staff feedback 
about the progress that a client is making. The test results may 
encourage clients to participate more actively or they may help 
clients be more realistic about employability goals. Finally, 
more testing will document for the program the achievements in 
basic skills that may be important as a measurable outcome. This 
leads us to the following recommendation: 
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Recommendation 3s Perform periodic (presumably annual) 
testing of clients' basic skills to measure gains in achieve- 
ment. Such gains can he used to complement employment and 
earnings as program outcomes. 

The SEP component of JOBS is virtually nonexistent (less than 
1 percent of clients that have been assessed participate in it) • 
ODHS appears to bear a large share of the responsibility for the 
lack of implementation in demonstration counties. Program staff 
in two counties reported that they were told by ODHS staff to 
delay the implementation of SEP because of a "bug" in CRIS that 
was causing records to be dropped when SEP activity was entered, 
however* ODHS representatives deny such a ccndltion ever 
occurred. Other concerns about SEP include rumors about delays in 
grant diversion in some counties, concerns about stepping onto 
JTPA turf, concerns about employer exploitation, and concerns 
about potential employer dissatisfaction with client referrals. 
Objectively, SEP should make it or not on its own merit, 
regardless of the status of the management information system. 
Concerns about employer exploitation or employer dissatisfaction 
with clients carried to the extreme imply that unsubsidized 
employment is not a reasonable outcome to expect for clients. But 
indeed, a large share of clients are finding unsubsidized 
employment. Realistically, there may be limits to what can be 
done, but probably more than is being done now. Therefore, we 
offer our next recommendation; 

Recommendation 4s Place more emphasis on SEP. Consider 
linking with JTPA's on-the-job training component to 
provide employers with significant wage subsidies. 
Publicize SEP to the employer community. 

The previous chapter of the report considered the CWEP compo- 
nent at some length. There seem to be problems concerning the 
quality of the work experiences and the amount of training that 
clients receive. The best situations seemed to be occurring where 
a supervisor was working with only one or two clients in a 
"mentoring 11 role. Along a different dimension, there seemed to be 
some inequity in "compensation.** CWEP workers have required hours 
determined by using $3.35/hour when paid employees in the same 
jobs are receiving higher pay. 

CWEP could be restructured to have more and better incen- 
tives. For example, in Champaign County, employers provide an 
evaluation of clients every month when they turn in hours reports. 
(See figure 5.1 for a copy of the evaluation form used.) The 
program could be modified so that if clients receive good evalua- 
tions, they would receive "raises" (in the form of reduced 
required hours or in actual cash payments out of JOBS funds) • 1 



*As of July 1, 1989, it is possible to give CWEP clients 
"raises" by recalculating the value of the hours they work. This 
can be done after the client has 9 months of service in the CWEP 
assignment. Reducing required hours or cash payments would be ou. 
of compliance with the program rules and regulations as currently 
formulated, however. 
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Figure 5.1 



CHAMPAIGN COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES 

CWEP TIMESHEET 

Worker's names 
Address t 

is required to work hours during the month of -September 

Worksite s 
Supervisor i 

TO THE SUPERVISOR: Please complete and sign this timesheet and 
return it to the Champaign County T>epartment of Human Services on 
the last working day of the client. 

Date Hours Initials Date Hours Initials 



SUPERVISOR s Please complete this evaluation every month. 

Poor Fair Good. Excellent 

Dependability ........ 

Punctuality 

Appearance 

Knowledge of work „ 

Initiative . . . ; 

Attitude 

Cooperation ........ 

Ability to learn new Jobs 

Comment sc 



I certify the above named individual has participated in CWEP 
for the periods of time specified above. 



Supervisor's signature Date 
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Hot only would clients have incentives to work for, but also the 
inequity problems would diminish. 

Our recommendation concerning CWEP follows: 

Recommendation 5s Structure CWEP so as to provide 
better training opportunities. Job descriptions should 
include vocational competencies to be achieved and the 
attainment of those competencies should be documented. 
(Competencies could include employability skills such as 
good attendance, timeliness, or effective interaction 
with coworkers.) Encourage employer evaluations and 
feedback to clients. 

Montgomery County had considerable success with contracting 
for placements into unsubeidized employment . It strikes us that 
other counties should be able to replicate this. So we 
recommends 

Recommendation 6: Consider performance-based contracts with 
labor market intermediary organizations such as OBES to 
develop and place clients into unsubsidized jobs. 



B. Suaaeetions Concerning Local Management 

In general, we were favorably impressed by the capabilities 
of the staff and managers that we interviewed. The staff seemed 
to enjoy the opportunity of being able to help clients and 
believed in the program. An area that staff seemed to feel needed 
more attention was adequate professional development opportuni- 
ties. Most staff had been able to attend one or more of the ODHS 
training sessions, but they often found that these sessions were 
not pertinent to their job duties (staff responsible for CWEP did 
not want to hear about EST, hearings, or data reporting for 
example) and too technical in content to be meaningful as a 
general overview (regulations from the operating manual were 
explained in detail) . These staff felt that small discussion 
groups with many more examples would have been an improvement. 

But in addition to training concerning the specifics of the 
program, etaff were interested in general training. For example, 
Lawrence County had contracted with a group from Ohio University 
to provide training on interviewing techniques. Our recommenda- 
tion in thif? area is as follows: 

Recommendation 7s Provide adequate professional 
development opportunities and training for work program 
staff. The opportunities need to be specific to JOBS 
and also of a more general nature. Examples of the 
latter would include subject matters such as 
interviewing techniques, career guidance principles, or 
learning styles, 
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After visiting the demonstration counties, ve became keenly 
avare of the importance of the position of Work Program Adminis- 
trator* This person is unique within the CDHS in the amount of 
interaction that they must havs with external parties (contrac- 
tors, service providers, public relations, ODHS personnel , employ- 
ers, other community agencies) and with clients and their own 
staff. We are convinced that this person will be key to the 
success of the program* If CDHSs are not already aware of it, 
they need to understand quickly the importance of this position. 
It needs to be filled carefully and compensation needs to be 
adequate. (The incumbents in the demonstration counties were, for 
the most part, quite capable in our opinion.) Our eighth 
recommendation is as follows t 

Recommendation 8 s To the extent possible within the 
structure and policies of the Department of Administrative 
Services, the job descriptions and compensation of the jobs 
Program Administrator should reflect the complexity of tasks 
and interactions for which these individuals are 
responsible. 

Finally, we suggest that a movement toward a case management 
approach for JOBS participants should be seriously considered. 
Between the IMU and JOBS, a client may encounter an intake worker, 
an ongoing case worker, a JOBS assessment specialist, and poten- 
tially multiple work program component specialists (e.g., CWEP 
followed by E&T) . Thus, given the number of CDHS staff that 
clients encounter, the question may be legitimately asked of who 
does the client report to when there are changes in circumstances 
or when there are questions or concerns. Perhaps more impor- 
tantly, is which of the staff, If anv . does the client relate to? 

Within the JOBS program, it might be argued that component 
specialists make sense because it takes different skills to be a 
Job Club trainer as opposed to an assessment worker as opposed to 
a CWEP specialist. Therefore, the case management should be done 
within a component. That is, a client is assigned to the individ- 
ual responsible for a component until reassessment is undertaken 
and a new assignment occurs. To reduce client confusion, it is 
suggested that administration of the client's benefit be trans- 
ferred to the work program as long as the client is participating 
there. 

Recommendation 9s Consider a case management approach 
within JOBS in which clients are "managed" by a 
component specialist as long as they participate in that 
component. Benefit responsibility should transfer to 
the case manager in the JOBS unit as well. 
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C. Suggestions for ODHS Administration 

The work program regulations require the submission of annual 
plans from each county, but ODHS has relaxed this requirement. 
Only counties that are implementing JOBS are required to submit a 
plan. In particular, the 13 new Transitions to Independence 
counties responded to a thorough, structured set of questions from 
ODHS. In talking to the counties, they felt that circumstances 
had changed and made a lot of the plans they had developed 
obsolete, but they had found the process of planning to be very 
helpful in establishing priorities and procedures . We recommend 
therefore: 

Recommendation 10: ODHS should require the submission 
of annual plans for all JOBS counties. The plans should 
outline numerical goals for all the components, discuss 
problem areas and suggested resolutions, include a table 
of organization for the CDHS and JOBS Program, and set 
priorities for the year. 

The counties varied widely in their degree of automation. 
Some counties had several microcomputers and othej. counties did 
not have a single personal computer in the entire agency. Some 
counties produced internal performance reports for management 
purposes. Others didn't. But even where there were reports, the 
data were sometimes inconsistent and hard to interpret. What the 
counties have in common is the CRIS (soon to be CRIS-E) system 
and, in theory, that system should be able to generate consistent 
county-specific performance data (similar to the data in chapter 3 
of this report) . furthermore, it should have a query capability 
that would allow counties to access information about their 
caseloads. We make the following recommendation: 

Recommendation 11: ODHS should use CRIS (CRIS-E) to 
generate county-specific performance reports on a 
monthly basis as a management tool for the CDHSs. 
Furthermore, CRIS (CRIS-E) should have a query 
capability for counties to use to access information 
concerning their own caseloads. 

Finally, following the analysis of interagency linkages 
provided in chapter 4, we suggest the following: 

Recommendation 12: Continue to give local programs 
flexibility to contract services or provide them in- 
house. There has been great variability across counties 
and even within counties in how well interagency 
linkages or contracting hava worked or not worked. As a 
consequence, mandated interagency linkages will not 
always result in program improvement. 

This report has attempted to highlight the key findings from 
the process analysis to date. It likely has missed some important 
issues or overemphasized some factors that may be less important. 

Ill 
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Discussions with ODHS staff and county staff suggest that it is on 
target in some areas, at any rate. It is hoped that its consider- 
ation will contribute to the improvement of JOBS. 
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APPENDIX 



WORK PROGRAM PERFORMANCE DATA, 
BY COUNTY 



TABLE A.l 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN ALLEN COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN ; 
_1 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 
Assessment 


142 


192 


188 


199 


203 


190 


202 


195 


166 


152 


137 


172 


178.2 


Pending 
Assignment 


13 


10 


12 


8 


6 


8 


S 


9 


11 


9 


9 


7 


9.2 


Not Job Ready 


18 


13 


11 


13 


15 


23 


32 


37 


41 


44 


39 


35 


26.8 


Job Club 


21 


18 


27 


34 


33 


32 


32 


23 


12 


18 


21 


13 


23.7 


SEP 


2 


3 


3 


3 


1 


1 


2 


3 


3 


2 


1 


1 


2.1 


CWEP 


151 


135 


151 


167 


162 


163 


177 


165 


156 


152 


157 


153 


157.4 


E&T 


52 


55 


65 


75 


83 


82 


89 


92 


98 


99 


87 


78 


79.6 


Employment 


10 


10 


9 


10 


17 


16 


15 


17 


18 


18 


21 


11 


14.3 


Other 


4 


9 


15 


12 


10 


16 


13 


18 


19 


24 


28 


17 


15.4 


Subtotal 


413 


445 


481 


521 


530 


531 


570 


559 


524 


518 


500 


487 


506.6 


Exempt 


2143 


2133 2161 


2173 2195 2151 2103 2041 


1996 


1962 


1880 1803 2061.8 


Total 


2556 


2578 2642 


2694 2752 2682 2673 


2600 2520 2480 2380 2290 2568.3 
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TABLE A. 2 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN ATHENS COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


PpnrH nn 

rent* i iiy 

Assessment 




55? 


576 

SCO 


523 


536 


516 

•/AW 


474 


466 


442 


408 

"WW 


379 


357 


477.0 


Pending 

naa 1 y IlUlcUi 


5 


4 


5 


5 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


u 


3.7 


llwv i/UD JWJaQjr 


ci 




01 






o*t 






ou 






28 


2Q 2 


Jab flub 

UUU V 1 UM 


28 


29 




17 


21 


12 


13 


Q 


12 


22 


21 


21 


19.2 


SEP 


5 


5 


8 


8 


7 


6 


4 


4 


5 


6 


5 


5 


5.7 


CWEP 


10 


11 


11 


8 


6 


6 


29 


42 


43 


38 


30 


39 


22.8 


E&T 


106 


115 


131 


159 


163 


154 


195 


209 


218 


239 


261 


210 


180.0 


Employment 


13 


16 


29 


32 


35 


33 


40 


40 


36 


•37 


39 


33 


31.9 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


Subtotal 


739 


762 


766 


774 


806 


763 


790 


804 


789 


768 


762 


699 


769.3 


Exempt 


1108 


1131 


1127 


1120 


1131 


1099 


1062 


1026 


995 


965 


956 


917 1053.1 


Total 


1847 


1893 


1893 


1894 


1937 


1862 


1852 


1830 


1784 


1733 


1718 


1616 1822.4 
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TABLE A. 3 

MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN BELMONT COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


PonrH nn 

Assessment 














A5A 


A**7 


A97 


Alt 






396 9 


Pending 

Ac c 4 n union 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.2 


HUT. vOu KeaQj 


cW 


164 


147 


146 


133 


131 


126 


111 
114 




IUP 


98 


97 




UUU ir 1 IIU 


12 


12 


13 


11 


13 


8 


10 


7 


16 


21 


36 


26 


15.4 


SEP 


9 


9 


9 


9 


5 


5 


4 


4 


2 


2 


8 


13 


6.6 


CWEP 


142 


122 


118 


142 


132 


141 


141 


121 


121 


103 


104 


111 


124.8 


E&T 


115 


109 


139 


167 


175 


179 


196 


202 


204 


208 


180 


125 


166.6 


Employment 


21 


28 


32 


33 


22 


27 


31 


25 


24 


21 


21 


21 


25.9 


Other 


0 


0 


1 


3 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.6 


Subtotal 


862 


896 


903 


894 


902 


917 


962 


910 


904 


873 


828 


768 


868.3 


Exempt 


2116 


2118 2117 


2102 2101 


2056 2025 


1943 


1912 


1869 


1820 1699 1989.8 


Total 


2978 2914 2920 2996 3003 2973 2987 2853 2816 2742 2648 2467 2858.1 



TABLE A.4 

MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN BROWN COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


JUL |aUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 
Assessment 


102 107 


109 


114 


123 


258 


322 


339 


338 


335 


322 


274 


228.6 



Pending 
Assignment 

Not Job Ready 

Job Club 

SEP 

CWEP 

E&T 

Other 

Employment 

Subtotal 

Exempt 

Total 



NO SIGNIFICANT 
MONTHLY ACTIVITY 
THROUGH JUNE/89 



■N/A- 



553 565 574 600 612 496 445 427 430 425 416 425 497.3 
N/A 
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TABLE A. 5 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN BUTLER COUNTY 



- 


MONTH 




COMPONENT 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 
Assessment 


317 


326 


310 


327 


324 


338 


344 


366 


330 


315 


286 


303 


323.8 


Pending 
Assignment 


62 


62 


78 


129 


140 


145 


147 


107 


126 


135 


131 


107 


114.1 


Not Job Ready 


110 


85 


85 


94 


94 


84 


86 


87 


99 


100 


111 


109 


95.3 


Job Club 


18 


14 


51 


53 


63 


69 


75 


74 


61 


58 


36 


36 


50.7 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CWEP 


171 


164 


195 


178 


172 


185 


161 


171 


159 


155 


160 


144 


167.9 


E&T 


58 


58 


79 


100 


106 


110 


124 


122 


120 


116 


117 


102 


101.0 


Employment 


80 


83 


97 


103 


104 


96 


93 


84 


84 


79 


72 


67 


86.8 


Other 


5 


6 


6 


3 


3 


2 


1 


4 


2 


4 


2 


2 


3.3 


Subtotal 


821 


798 


901 


987 


1006 1029 


1031 


1015 


981 


962 


915 


870 943.0 


Exempt 


3483 3531 


3560 3581 


3669 3572 3474 3359 3282 3210 3222 3165 3426.1 


Total 


4304 4329 4461 


4568 4675 4601 


4505 4374 4263 4172 4142 4035 4369.1 
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TABLE A. 6 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN CHAMPAIGN COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 
Assessment 


43 


43 


44 


45 


45 


78 


106 


116 


112 


110 


96 


93 


77.6 


Pending 
Assignment 


















1 


1 


1 


1 


1.0 a 



Not Job Ready 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 a 


NO SIGNIFICANT 












Job Club 




1 


1 


0 


2 


1.0 a 




ACTIVITY UNTIL 












SEP 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 a 




MARCH/89 












CWEP 




0 


1 


0 


8 


2.3 a 


E&T 




0 

* 


5 


5 


6 


4.0 a 


Empl oyment 




3 


2 


3 


3 


2.8 a 


Other 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 a 


Subtotal 


N/A 


- 117 


120 


105 


111 


113.3^ 


Exempt 


419 427 439 452 462 407 375 341 


319 


297 


297 


289 


377.0 


Total 


N/A 


- 436 


417 


402 


400 


413.83 



a 4- -Month Average 
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TABLE A. 7 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN CLARK COUNTY 





MONTH 






JUL 


AJ6 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


ppnfHna 

Assessment 


AQQ 








531 


525 


536 


521 


493 


463 


430 


470 


502.7 


Pending 


91 


69 


81 


70 


70 


76 


71 


62 


77 


82 


80 


60 


74.1 


Nnt »lnh Ready 


42 


50 


58 


62 


67 


67 


64 


69 


66 


70 


70 


70 


62.9 


Job Club 


16 


15 


16 


34 


36 


27 


26 


23 


21 


21 


29 


47 


25.9 


SEP 


2 


2 


3 


4 


4 


5 


5 


6 


5 


5 


5 


5 


4.3 


CWEP 


53 


57 


61 


60 


54 


49 


65 


69 


58 


62 


61 


51 


58.3 


E4T 


53 


53 


71 


98 


102 


98 


96 


99 


108 


91 


93 


76 


86.5 


Employment 


81 


100 


106 


118 


131 


132 


132 


132 


148 


160 


152 


131 


126.9 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


5 


2 


0 


1 


3 


1.0 


Subtotal 


837 


860 


920 


972 


995 


980 


995 


986 


978 


954 


921 


913 


942.6 


Exempt 


3214 3245 3259 3266 3329 3266 3144 3049 2953 2873 2845 2781 3102.0 


Total 


4051 


4105 4179 4238 4324 4246 4139 4035 3931 3827 3766 3694 4044.6 
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TABLE A.8 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN CLERMONT COUNTY 





MONTH 




COnPuNtNT 


























MftMTUI V 

nONlMLY 




JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


AVERAGE 


Pending 


*%AA 

289 


295 


304 


312 


383 


546 


611 


625 


707 


704 


693 


o7o 


CIO 1 

51Z.1 


Assessment 




























Pending 




















1 


1 


1 


1.0* 


Assignment 






































NO SIGNIFICANT 












Not Job Ready 




















i 


9 


10 


6.7* 










ACTIVITY 


UNTIL 












Job Club 




















V 


Z 


2 


1.3a 












APRIL/89 












0.0 a 


CFD 




















0 


0 


0 


CWEP 




















0 


1 


11 


4.03 


E&T 




















3 


15 


22 


13. 3 a 


Employment 




















1 


1 


1 


1.0* 


Other 




















0 


0 


0 


0.0 a 


Subtotal 










--N/A 










710 


722 


723 


718. 3 a 


Exempt 


2030 


2080 


2124 


2165 


2149 


1944 


1825 


1766 


1680 


1609 


1553 


1540 1872.1 


Total 










--N/A 










2319 


2275 


2263 2285. 7 a 



a 3 -Month Average 



140 
122 



TABLE A. 9 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN CRAWFORD COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


.mi 


AUG 




OCT 


NOV 

11 Ml 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 

Fir f\ 


MAY 


JUN 

WWII 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 


95 


89 


104 


108 


101 


111 


117 


105 


81 


76 


71 


98 


96.3 


rciiu l iiy 

Assignment 


19 


CC 


Id 


91 

ct 


9C 
ZD 


1 c 


91 
CI 


99 
CC 


3Z 


99. 


Id 


99 
CO 


21 8 


Not Job Ready 


36 


38 


34 


37 


44 


45 


44 


51 


47 


45 


45 


35 


41.8 


Job Club 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


') 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


SEP 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3 


1.9 


CWEP 


21 


24 


22 


23 


26 


26 


25 


26 


24 


22 


20 


25 


23.7 


E&T 


37 


44 


48 


55 


68 


67 


64 


68 


73 


74 


54 


39 


57.6 


Employment 


39 


29 


2* 


29 


30 


30 


32 


38 


31 


27 


26 


27 


30.6 


Other 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


4 


3 


0.9 


Subtotal 


249 


247 


255 


279 


295 


297 


306 


313 


291 


272 


238 


253 


274.6 


Exempt 


748 


762 


775 


779 


810 


780 


739 


706 


679 


644 


624 


613 


721.6 


Total 


997 


1009 


1030 


1058 


1105 


1077 


1045 1019 970 


916 


862 


866 


996.2 



141 

123 



TABLE A. 10 

MONTHLY WORK PROGRAH CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN FRAMCLIN COUNTY 





MONTH 




MONTHLY 


Component 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


AVERAGE 


Pending 
Assessment 


131 


134 


135 


142 


157 


209 


237 


254 


286 


288 


228 


221 


201.8 



Pending 
Assignment 

Not Job Ready 

£ Job Club 

SEP 

CWEP 

E&7 

Employment 

Other 

Subtotal 

Exempt 

Total 



NO SIGNIFICANT 
ACTIVITY UNTIL 
MAY/89 



•N/A- 



0.0* 



73 


91 


82. 0 a 


30 


35 


32. 5 a 


0 


0 


0.0 a 


1 


1 


1.0 a 


3 


2 


2.5 a 


2 


2 


2.0 a 


0 


0 


O.0 a 


337 


352 


345. 5 a 



24,693 25,021 25,321 25,610 25,856 25,393 24,968 24,544 24,047 23,710 23,493 23,351 24,667.3 
N/A 23,830 23,703 23,766.5 



a 2-Month Average 

i 12 



113 



TABLE A. 11 

MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN FULTON COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


mi 

wUL 


lulu 






nu¥ 




.IAN 


TCP 


MAD 


APR 

nrl\ 


MAY 

mi 


.11 IN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 


13 


17 


18 


7 


12 


10 


11 


15 


13 


9 


12 


10 


12.3 


PpnrH no 

Assignment 


u 


ft 

u 


A 
U 


ft 
V 


ft 
V 


ft 

U 


ft 

u 


ft 


ft 

u 


ft 


ft 


n 
u 


0 0 


Not Job Ready 


29 


29 


27 


31 


37 


41 


41 


36 


29 


28 


30 


30 


32.3 


Job Club 


0 


0 


3 


3 


2 


0 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1.0 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CWEP 


10 


7 


5 


5 


7 


8 


5 


8 


9 


9 


10 


10 


7.8 


E&T 


18 


IS 


17 


16 


21 


25 


26 


21 


23 


28 


22 


22 


21.1 


Employment 


6 


6 


7 


11 


12 


12 


13 


13 


9 


12 


12 


14 


10.6 


Other 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0.3 


Subtotal 


77 


75 


78 


73 


77 


96 


98 


94 


84 


87 


86 


86 


85.4 


Exempt 


245 


249 


251 


247 


254 


247 


230 


218 


220 


215 


219 


220 


234.6 


Total 


322 


324 


329 


320 


331 


343 


328 


312 


304 


302 


305 


306 


320.0 



141 

125 



TABU A. 12 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN GALLIA COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 
Assessment 


222 


198 


194 


205 


200 


205 


219 


210 


197 


191 


181 


170 


199.3 


Pending 
Asslonment 


14 


16 


19 


19 


20 


24 


25 


22 


29 


26 


25 


29 


22.3 


Not Job Ready 


82 


136 


139 


134 


155 


174 


171 


158 


146 


148 


142 


143 


144.0 


Job Club 


0 


20 


15 


20 


21 


16 


19 


15 


8 


1 


1 


0 


11.3 


SEP 


6 


6 


8 


9 


8 


8 


4 


4 


4 


5 


5 


5 


6.0 


CWEP 


36 


91 


117 


122 


145 


143 


144 


144 


131 


140 


123 


118 


121.2 


E&T 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


11 


17 


3.3 


Employment 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


5 


3 


2 


1.2 


Other 


0 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.9 


Subtotal 


361 


470 


496 


512 


551 


572 


586 


555 


517 


518 


491 


485 


509.5 


Exempt 


923 


944 


947 


937 


938 


923 


927 


906 


896 


884 


872 


879 


914.7 


Total 


1284 


1414 


1443 


1449 


1489 


1495 


1513 


1461 


1413 


1402 


1363 


1364 1424.2 



143 

126 



TABLE A. 13 

MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPOENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN HAMILTON COUNTY 





MONTH 


MONTHLY 


Component 


JUL 


J AUG 


1 SEP 


J OCT 


i 

J NOV 


|dec 


| JAN 


1 FEB 


i 

1 


1 APR 


J MAY 


J JUN 


AVFRAfiF 


Pending 
Assessment 


2287 


2413 


2385 


2484 


2445 


2497 


2381 


2258 


2207 


2104 


2073 


2142 


2306.3 


Pending 
Assignment 


13 


17 


28 


23 


36 


43 


69 


61 


68 


65 


54 


41 


43.2 


Not Job Ready 


534 


525 


503 


501 


502 


489 


479 


446 


420 


416 


444 


504 


480.3 


Job Club 


66 


63 


99 


154 


163 


148 


114 


111 


113 


142 


148 


153 


122.8 


SEP 


29 


33 


37 


43 


42 


40 


36 


34 


39 


37 


45 


47 


38.5 


CNEP 


427 


405 


423 


527 


578 


626 


628 


605 


580 


536 


435 


392 


513.5 


E&T 


480 


510 


530 


579 


641 


610 


635 


663 


678 


638 


600 


502 


588.8 


Employment 


162 


165 


193 


211 


233 


232 


147 


121 


120 


127 


137 


149 


166.4 


Other 


8 


4 


6 


18 


20 


24 


25 


32 


30 


34 


41 


49 


24.3 


Subtotal 


4012 


4135 


4204 


4540 


4660 


4709 


4514 


4331 


4255 


4099 


3977 


3979 


4284.1 


Exempt 


20,499 


20,663 


20,844 


20,894 


21,040 


20,453 


20,026 


19,801 


19,426 


19,048 


18,843 


18,486 


20,001.9 


Total 


24,511 


24,798 


25,048 


25,434 


25,700 25,162 


24,540 


24,132 


23,68! 


23,147 


22,820 


22,465 


24,286.0 



TABLE A. 14 

MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN HANCOCK COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


.it ii 


AUG 
HUH 


CCD 










r to 


MAD 

raw 


ADD 


MAV 

PIMT 


/II IN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 
Assessment 


55 


74 


74 


78 


75 


74 


71 


73 


68 


74 


73 


75 


72.0 


Pendina 
Assignment 


o 

u 


n 
u 


o 

u 


ft 




ft 


A 
U 


u 


f% 
u 


ft 
V 


A 
U 


A 
U 


0 0 


Not Job Ready 


19 


16 


19 


17 


20 


17 


17 


16 


17 


13 


11 


9 


15.9 


Job Club 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0.4 


SEP 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0.6 


CWEP 


10 


10 


13 


15 


17 


18 


22 


19 


17 


16 


14 


7 


14.8 


E&T 


17 


17 


20 


22 


21 


22 


25 


22 


20 


21 


18 


12 


19.8 


Employment 


10 


9 


8 


9 


6 


4 


4 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


5.1 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0.3 


Subtotal 


113 


129 


135 


142 


139 


135 


139 


134 


125 


129 


121 


106 


128.9 


Exempt 


434 


438 


446 


447 


466 


450 


452 


410 


401 


381 


389 


371 


423.8 


Total 


547 


567 


581 


589 


605 


585 


591 


544 


526 


510 


510 


477 


552.7 



128 



TABLE A. 15 

MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS 8Y COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN HOLMFS COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


JUL 

VVL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 

ULv 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 
Assessment 


8 


11 


9 


7 


10 


16 


19 


18 


19 


13 


16 


18 


13.7 


Pendina 
Assignment 


n 


n 


n 
u 


n 

V 


w 


w 


n 

V 


o 

u 


n 
u 


A 
V 


ft 


ft 


0 0 


Not Job Ready 


z 


3 


2 


4 


5 


5 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


1 


3.1 


Job Club 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0.4 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CWEP 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


6 


3 


1 


3.0 


E&T 


3 


1 


2 


4 


5 


5 


5 


6 


7 


6 


6 


3 


4.4 


Employment 


1 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


3 


2 


1.0 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


Subtotal 


18 


18 


16 


17 


22 


29 


31 


32 


35 


33 


31 


25 


25.6 


Exempt 


68 


70 


78 


75 


82 


79 


76 


76 


7b 


74 


78 


88 


76.6 


Total 


86 


88 


94 


92 


104 


108 


107 


108 


110 


107 


109 


113 


102.2 



9 

ERIC 



129 I** 



TABLE A. 16 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN KNOX COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


lilt 

JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


yAtf 

NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


HAD 

WAR 


APR 


UAV 

HAY 


11 111 

JUN 


MONTHLY 

nVLKMwt 


Pending 
Assessment 


96 


108 


111 


100 


98 


108 


115 


98 


94 


100 


80 


104 


101.0 


Fending 
Assignment 


12 


16 


15 


16 


18 


21 


18 


17 


18 


m mm 

17 


14 


16 


1 £ O 
10. C 


Not Job Ready 


55 


32 


14 


17 


14 


15 


14 


11 


13 


12 


8 


46 


20.9 


Job Club 


4 


4 


2 


4 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


1 


2 


0 


2.8 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0.3 


CWEP 


17 


20 


40 


50 


50 


60 


63 


66 


65 


60 


33 


22 


45.5 


E&T 


5 


5 


7 


12 


14 


14 


16 


18 


17 


17 


7 


3 


11.3 


Employment 


17 


17 


22 


18 


19 


14 


16 


17 


15 


16 


19 


19 


17.4 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


4 


1.0 


Subtotal 


206 


202 


211 


217 


216 


235 


248 


233 


227 


224 


164 


217 


216.7 


Exempt 


620 


625 


636 


642 


669 


646 


635 


609 


591 


603 


583 


527 


615.5 


Total 


826 


827 


847 


859 


885 


881 


883 


842 


818 


827 


747 


744 


832.2 



»5;j 

130 



TABLE A. 17 

MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN LAKE COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


111! 


Ann 




OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


pro 
r CD 


MID 

row 


APR 


MAY 


.INN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pen.hng 


211 


214 


217 


221 


230 


254 


267 


320 


368 


426 


441 


445 


301.2 


PpnrH no 

As'lgnmer* 






















1 

X 


X 




Not Job Ready 








NO SIGNIFICANT 








1 


2 


1.5* 


Job Club 








ACTIVITY UNTIL 








3 


4 


3.5» 


SEP 










MAY/89 










0 


0 


0.0* 


CWEP 






















2 


2 


2.0 a 


E&T 






















3 


5 


4.0 a 


Employment 






















5 


8 


6.5 a 


Other 






















0 


0 


0.0 


Subtotal 












-N/A- 










456 


467 


461. 5 a 






















Exempt 


1637 


1678 


1705 


1727 


1763 


1710 


1693 


1616 


1545 


1486 


1431 


1365 1613.0 


Total 






















1887 


1832 1859. 5 a 












-N/A- 











a 3-Month Average 



151 

131 



TABLE A. 18 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN LAWRENCE COUNTY 



COMPONENT 


MONTH 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


.nil 


AUG 




OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


.IAN 

vnn 


r ud 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


Pending 


671 


690 


709 


724 


752 


1171 


1297 


1367 


1395 


1364 


1198 


1103 


































Ppndina 


















n 

V 


n 


i 

i 


1 


0.5 a 


Assignment 






























Not Job Ready 








NO SIGNIFICANT 






i 


i 


i 


1 


1.0 a 


Job Club 








ACTIVITY UNTIL 






0 


i 


0 




I 


0.53 


SEP 








MARCH/89 






0 


0 


1 


1 


0.5 a 


CWEP 


















5 


4 


156 


205 


92.50 a 


E&T 


















6 


9 


22 


25 


15. 5 a 


Employment 


















2 


3 


9 


8 


1.8 a 


Other 


















0 


0 


0 


I 


0 


0.0 a 


Subtotal 

Exempt 

Total 








N/A— - 








1409 1382 1388 1345 1381.0* 


3189 3225 3267 3323 3333 2937 2748 2637 2534 2442 2368 2294 2859.1 
N/A 3943 3824 3756 3639 3790. 5* 



a 4-Month Average 



152 

132 



TABLE A. 19 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN LUCAS COUNTY 





MONTH 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


vomponeni 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 




DEC 


JAN 


CCD 


HAD 

BAR 


ADD 

ArK 




JIM 


Pending 

ftssessiRenv 


1855 


1917 


1935 


1955 


1969 


1952 


1935 


1907 


1879 


1848 


1832 


2263 


1937.3 


Assignment 


74 


47 


43 


38 


24 


16 


9 


o 
0 


13 


13 


Q 


i 
1 


24.6 


Not Job Ready 


24 


25 


27 


35 


46 


49 


40 


37 


37 


40 


41 


39 


36.7 


Job Club 


40 


67 


92 


86 


84 


76 


74 


69 


54 


43 


46 


30 


63.4 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0.3 


CWEP 


44 


55 


59 


59 


60 


65 


67 


68 


66 


64 


67 


58 


61.0 


EaT 


49 


54 


71 


83 


81 


78 


77 


81 


78 


83 


95 


65 


74.6 


Employment 


30 


31 


37 


46 


60 


52 


65 


60 


48 


53 


52 


54 


49.0 


Other 


0 


I 


6 


5 


4 


0 


3 


3 


1 


3 


3 


0 


2.4 


Subtotal 


2116 


2197 


2270 


2307 


2328 


228b 


2270 


2233 


2177 


2148 


2146 


2511 


2249.3 


Exempt 


13,795 


13,960 


14,166 


14,363 


14,585 


14,484 


14,409 


14,178 


13,892 


13,696 


13,504 


12,951 


13,998.6 


Total 


15,911 


16,157 


16,436 


16,670 


16,913 


16,772 


16,679 


16,411 


16 ; 069 


15,844 


15,650 


15,462 


16,247.8 



lf>3 



154 



TABLE A. 20 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN MADISON COUNTY 





MONTH 




irUnrUNt.ni * 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


nun 1 HL Y 
AVERAGE 


PonrH fin 
rciiU I fly 

Assessment 


is* 




1ft 


91 






10 

ISf 


1 o 

lo 


lo 


1 O 
19 


1 C 

Id 


1 A 
1«* 


9ft 7 


Pending 


2 


1 


1 


6 


0 


1 


5 


1 


2 


6 


6 


5 


3.0 


Writ 1 InK DoaHu 






J 


O 


in 

1 u 


1 1 

1 1 


it 

13 


Ifi 

ID 


1A 


17 
l / 


it 

13 


*1 
Jl 


Ml a 


Job Club 


3 


1 


1 


3 


7 


5 


5 


4 


2 


2 

mm 


5 

Mr 


2 

mm 




SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CWEP 


2 


4 


5 


6 


9 


6 


6 


5 


7 


8 


2 


1 


5.1 


E&T 


3 


4 


10 


11 


10 


5 


11 


20 


19 


19 


10 


15 


11.4 


Employment 


1 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


5 


5 


3 


1 


2 


3 


2.8 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


Subtotal 


50 


38 


41 


56 


69 


64 


66 


69 


65 


72 


56 


71 


59.8 


Exempt 


267 


264 


264 


268 


278 


257 


262 


257 


257 


250 


259 


253 


261.3 


Total 


317 


302 


305 


324 


317 


321 


328 


326 


322 


322 


315 


324 


321.1 



15.1 

134 



TABLE A. 21 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN MARION COUNTY 





MONTH 






COMPONENT 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 




MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 

* * 

Assessment 


144 


153 


162 


173 


197 


221 


223 


221 


230 


213 


232 


226 


199.6 


Pending 
Assignment 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3 


3 


1 


1 


2.7 


Not Job Ready 


61 


58 


51 


53 


52 


52 


49 


53 


57 


49 


50 


49 


52.8 


Job Club 


2 


2 


2 


2 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


2 


1 


2.9 


SEP 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0.5 


CWEP 


68 


74 


89 


95 


96 


90 


89 


92 


89 


89 


81 


74 


85.5 


E&T 


7 


11 


14 


15 


15 


17 


14 


18 


21 


19 


21 


16 


15.7 


Employment 


13 


12 


11 


11 


8 


8 


8 


7 


9 


9 


11 


12 


9.9 


Other 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 


4 


3 


1 




1 


1.1 


Subtotal 


299 


314 


333 


353 


376 


395 


391 


401 


418 


389 


399 


380 


370.7 


Exempt 


1002 1006 


1008 1010 


1000 


984 


966 


929 


907 


873 


851 


814 


945.8 


Total 


1301 


1320 


1341 


1363 


1376 1379 


1357 


1330 


1325 


1262 


1250 


1194 


1316.5 



156 



135 



TABLE A. 22 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY 





MONTH 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Component 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


renal ng 
Assessment 


2844 


3023 


30Z5 


3005 


"AAA 
Z99Q 


£093 


coin 




£040 


CO/ 1 


£400 


OA AO 

L*tTO 


2788.3 


Pending 
Assignment 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.7 


Not Jod Heady 


149 


131 


154 


183 


197 


183 


AAA 

zoz 


Z04 


1 QQ 

loo 


loo 




107 

17/ 


181.2 

A » Hp 


Ink TltiK 
UOD ItJUD 


77 


17 














141 


128 

A CO 


104 


79 


63.3 


SEP 


10 


n 


12 


11 


7 


16 


18 


18 


12 


10 


8 


6 


11.7 


CWEP 


281 


278 


345 


356 


398 


395 


399 


385 


353 


340 


328 


317 


347.9 


E*T 


211 


205 


346 


427 


465 


414 


517 


495 


484 


457 


404 


261 


390.5 


Employment 


103 


108 


125 


141 


151 


134 


132 


124 


129 


140 


142 


143 


131.0 


Other 


8 


1 


3 


6 


14 


13 


16 


10 


8 


7 


1 


5 


7.7 


Subtotal 


3629 


3776 


4045 


4172 


4276 


4077 


4137 


4055 


3951 


3839 


3653 


3456 


3922.6 


Exempt 


12,291 


12,398 


12,487 


12,469 


12,663 


12,386 


12,203 


11,955 


11,615 


11,334 


11,127 


10,951 


11,989.9 


Total 


15,920 


16,174 


16,532 


16,641 


16,939 


16,463 


16,340 


16,010 


15,566 


15,173 


14,780 


14,407 


15,912.1 



0 

ERIC 



157 



15S 



TABLE A. 23 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN MORROW COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


If 11 


AUG 
nun 




ACT 


nuv 




IAN 


rLD 


MAD 


ADD 


MAV 


HIM 


MONTHLY 


Pending 

Atcaccmont 


43 


47 


40 


30 


38 


45 


45 


35 


26 


30 


30 


45 


37.8 


DonrH nn 

Assignment 


u 


A 
0 


A 
0 


A 
0 


A 
0 


A 
0 


A 
0 


A 
0 


A 

0 


0 


0 


0 


n n 


Not Job Ready 


21 


19 


22 


32 


34 


33 


38 


36 


35 


38 


40 


41 


32.4 


Job Club 


0 


0 


2 


1 


1 


4 


6 


2 


7 


5 


1 


0 


2.4 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.7 


CWEP 


11 


14 


18 


21 


28 


23 


21 


26 


23 


21 


17 


20 


20.3 


E&T 


14 


16 


21 


26 


27 


26 


24 


23 


22 


23 


27 


27 


23.0 


Employment 


14 


15 


19 


18 


12 


11 


11 


14 


16 


20 


22 


19 


15.9 


Other 


3 


2 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0.8 


Subtotal 


106 


113 


122 


130 


142 


145 


147 


139 


129 


137 


138 


152 


133.3 


Exempt 


319 


311 


323 


318 


332 


323 


317 


313 


307 


296 


284 


269 


309.3 


Total 


425 


424 


445 


448 


474 


468 


464 


452 


436 


433 


422 


421 


442.7 



9 

ERIC 



is:* 

137 



TABLE A.24 

MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN MUSKINGUM COUNTY 





MONTH 






COMPONENT 


1111 

JUL 


A1 IP 

AUU 




UL1 


NUV 




JAN 


rrn 

rto 


MAD 
MAK 


ADD 
APR 


WAY 


JUN 




MONTHLY 


Pending 

Ac efic enanf 


301 


324 


319 


323 


341 


341 


327 


317 


275 


236 


193 


203 


291.7 


renu i ng 
Assignment 


z 


A 

0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


1 


t\ 7 
V. / 


Not Job Ready 


61 


59 


47 


44 


42 


43 


49 


57 


70 


78 


90 


92 


61.0 


Job Club 


7 


8 


12 


16 


15 


10 


11 


11 


13 


8 


10 


8 


10.8 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CWEP 


76 


71 


66 


81 


75 


73 


61 


78 


108 


107 


94 


84 


81.2 


E&T 


132 


112 


131 


165 


183 


142 


207 


226 


207 


259 


259 


202 


185.2 


Employment 


24 


29 


28 


25 


32 


37 


31 


26 


28 


29 


27 


20 


28.0 


Other 


5 


5 


6 


4 


4 


0 


3 


0 


1 


3 


3 


1 


2.9 


Subtotal 


608 


608 


609 


658 


693 


646 


690 


715 


704 


721 


676 


611 


661.6 


Exempt 


1617 


1622 


1607 


1620 


1660 


1632 


1581 


1569 


1518 1467 


1432 


1441 


1563.8 


Total 


2225 2230 2216 2278 2353 2278 2271 2284 2222 2188 2108 2052 2225.4 



138 



TABLE A. 25 

MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 2989 IN PERRY COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 
Assessment 


147 


153 


159 


154 


169 


286 


336 


375 


374 


358 


291 


266 


256.5 


Pending 
Assignment 


















1 


4 


5 


11 


5.3* 



Not Job Ready 


NO SIGNIFICANT 


0 


1 


8 


19 


7.0« 


Job Club 


ACTIVITY UNTIL 


0 


0 


0 


5 


1.3a 


SEP 


MARCH/89 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 a 


WEP 




2 


17 


29 


42 


22.5a 


E&T 




2 


13 


15 


23 


13.33 


Employment 




0 


1 


1 


3 


1.33 


Other 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 a 


Subtotal 


N/A 


379 


394 


349 


369 


372. 8 a 


Exempt 


929 950 960 971 979 884 828 


794 737 


709 


696 


668 


842,1 


Total 


N/A 


ill6 


1103 


1045 


1037 


1075.3a 



a 4-Month Average 



161 

i39. 



TABLE A.26 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS 8Y COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 19B9 IN PICKAWAY COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


•HJI 
UUL. 


AUG 
nub 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


.IAN 


r co 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


.11 IN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 

Ac co cement 


90 


93 


98 


101 


106 


123 


150 


154 


153 


136 


120 


137 


121.8 


Pond 1 no 
Assignment 
















c 
9 


c 
5 


4 


b 




4 8 a 


Not Job Ready 






NO SIGNIFICANT 




3 


11 


17 


26 


42 


19.8a 


Job Club 






ACTIVITY UNTIL 




4 


6 


7 


6 


1 


4.8a 


SEP 






FEBRUARY/89 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0a 


CWEP 
















4 


14 


18 


19 


20 


15. oa 


E&T 
















5 


18 


27 


26 


16 


18.4a 


Employment 
















0 


1 


1 


5 


2 


0.8a 


Other 
















0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 a 


Subtotal 
















175 


208 


210 


208 


222 


204. 6a 








--N/A 








Exempt 


702 


712 


725 


726 


746 


743 


695 


644 


600 


578 


542 


533 


662.2 


Total 








--N/A 








819 


808 


788 


750 


755 


784. 0 a 

















a 5-Month Average 



iB2 

140 



TABLE A. 27 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN PIKE COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 

All roA#*c 
AVtRAGt 


Pending 
Assessment 


138 


152 


149 


162 


171 


175 


174 


161 


146 


147 


149 


154 


156-7 


r enu i ng 
Assignment 


19 


15 


■ mm 

17 


a m 

14 


27 


31 


31 


35 


29 


39 


46 


60 




Not Job Ready 


124 


120 


120 


129 


139 


141 


148 


152 


151 


155 


154 


159 


141.0 


Job Club 


1 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


3 


1 


1 


1.8 


SEP 


7 


7 


7 


6 


5 


.» 


5 


6 


6 


4 


4 


5 


5.4 


CWEP 


57 


53 


56 


54 


59 


66 


69 


67 


61 


60 


51 


52 


58.8 


E&T 


33 


33 


43 


38 


39 


36 


38 


42 


53 


56 


42 


33 


40.5 


Employment 


10 


9 


7 


7 


7 


4 


3 


3 


1 


2 


4 


4 


5.1 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0.3 


Subtotal 


389 


392 


401 


412 


449 


460 


469 


469 


450 


466 


452 


469 


439.8 


Exempt 


873 


884 


893 


899 


908 


886 


879 


866 


846 


835 


843 


808 


868.3 


Total 


1262 


1276 1294 


1311 


1357 


1346 


1348 


1335 


1296 


1301 


1295 


1277 1308.2 



1R3 

141 



TABLE A. 28 

MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN PUTNAM COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


JUL 


AUG 


mm mm a% 

SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


mm mm 

FEB 


mm m mm 

MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 

wL mm% mt%\ Amm\ 4ft MA flk 

Assessment 


21 


25 


29 


24 


25 


32 


29 


25 


20 


22 


41 


60 


29.4 


renal ng 

Assignment 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


l.Z 


Not Job Ready 


13 


11 


12 


12 


10 


9 


13 


10 


14 


14 


11 


9 


11.5 


Job Club 


2 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.6 


SEP 


1 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0.5 


CWEP 


15 


19 


23 


21 


19 


17 


17 


15 


18 


17 


14 


9 


17.0 


E8J 


7 


5 


6 


7 


7 


9 


8 


7 


8 


10 


12 


6 


7.7 


Employment 


9 


16 


18 


17 


14 


9 


9 


8 


12 


11 


11 


13 


12.3 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0.1 


Subtotal 


69 


81 


91 


85 


76 


77 


79 


66 


73 


77 


90 


98 


80.2 


Exempt 


253 


247 


253 


255 


260 


230 


224 


218 


207 


197 


232 


228 


233.7 


Total 


322 


328 


344 


340 


336 


307 


303 


284 


280 


274 


322 


326 


313.8 



142 



TABLE A. 29 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN RICHLAND COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


.111! 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 

■ ., 




.IAN 


FFR 


MAR 


APR 


NAY 

rim 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 

Fill LIViUL 


Pending 
rtsscssinen \ 


328 


334 


339 


345 


368 


851 


833 


772 


619 


480 


405 


375 


504.1 


PonrH nn 
rcilU I fly 

Assignment 














4 


17 


45 


59 


65 


65 


42 5& 


Not Job Ready 




NO SIGNIFICANT 




5 


13 


28 


48 


68 


80 


40. 3 a 


Job Club 




ACTIVITY UNTIL 




1 


6 


12 


4 


9 


10 


7.0 a 


SEP 






JANUARY/89 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 a 
















0 


3 


11 


22 


36 


47 


19.8 a 


E&T 














2 


19 


45 


83 


99 


97 


57. 5 a 


Employment 














4 


5 


11 


14 


20 


25 


13. 2 a 


Other 














0 


0 


1 


3 


0 


1 


0.8 a 


Subtotal 












849 


835 


872 


713 


702 


700 


778. 5 a 






---N/A 






Exempt 


2447 2495 2538 2567 2491 


2062 2010 


19'7 


1887 


1880 


1853 


1791 2164.0 


Total 












2859 2782 2659 2593 2555 2491 2656. 5 a 






---N/A 







a 6-Month Average 



9 

ERIC 



1H5 

143 



TABLE A.30 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN SANDUSKY COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DFC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 
Assessment 


100 


12? 


136 


143 


139 


155 


146 


130 


129 


126 


161 


269 


146.7 


Pending 
Assignment 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1.2 


Not Job Ready 


14 


13 


11 


11 


,0 


9 


8 


9 


9 


8 


5 


2 


9.1 


Job Club 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


5 


6 


5 


4 


r> 
U 


2.7 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CWEP 


47 


48 


51 


48 


50 


57 


51 


52 


43 


40 


29 


22 


44.8 


E&T 


18 


17 


17 


15 


17 


19 


18 


18 


23 


21 


15 


9 


17.3 


Employment 


14 


14 


17 


19 


17 


16 


17 


15 


16 


15 


14 


11 


15.4 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


Subtotal 


197 


221 


234 


238 


235 


259 


244 


231 


227 


216 


228 


317 


237.1 


Exempt 


1031 


1015 985 


977 


987 


968 


938 


889 


844 


816 


871 


1097 951.5 


Total 


1228 1236 


1219 


1215 


1222 


1227 


1182 


1120 


1071 


1032 


1099 


1414 1188.6 



V 



144 



TABLE A.31 

MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN SCIOTO COUNTY 





MONTH 




rAMDflMTMT 

LUnrUNtN 1 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 

I Ifc/Jl 1 Ilk. I 

AVERAGE 


OamJ 4 MM 

renoing 
Assessment 


/lb 


708 


con 


OOt> 


bob 






DO/ 




DDo 


CIS 




v#c*t » o 


Pending 
Assignment 


1 


1 


1 


1 


i 


l 


l 


l 


1 


3 


3 


5 


1.7 


Not Job Heady 


275 


287 


273 


291 


288 


269 


275 


289 


300 


328 


301 


260 


286.3 


JOD ClUD 


26 


25 


24 


22 


17 


12 


15 


13 


18 


20 


20 


19 


19.3 




0 


0 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


2.4 


CWEP 


136 


133 


132 


147 


147 


159 


168 


164 


135 


129 


113 


86 


137.4 


E&T 


58 


60 


59 


87 


95 


96 


115 


124 


137 


126 


129 


100 


98.8 


Employment 


14 


16 


15 


12 


14 


17 


16 


17 


19 


22 


23 


24 


17.4 


Other 


I 


1 


2 


0 


1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0.9 


Subtotal 


1226 


1231 


1197 


1247 


1250 1190 1208 1200 1173 


1192 


1112 


1042 1189.0 


Exempt 


3324 3336 3362 3350 3352 3293 3214 3125 3001 2924 2879 2724 3157.0 


Total 


4550 4567 4559 4597 4602 4483 4422 4325 4174 4116 3991 


3766 4346.0 



lf>7 

145 



TABLE A.32 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN SENECA COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 
Assessment 


124 


126 


130 


130 


143 


231 


272 


296 


312 


320 


318 


305 


225.6 



Pending 
Assignment 

Not Job Ready 

Job Club 

SEP 

CWEP 

E&T 

Employment 

Other 

Subtotal 

Exempt 

Total 



NO SIGNIFICANT 
ACTIVITY THROUGH 
JUNE/89 



•N/A- 



1072 1077 1089 1099 1098 986 942 887 823 791 801 797 955.2 
N/A - 



146 



TABLE A. 33 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN SHELBY COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 
Assessment 


25 


32 


27 


37 


40 


38 


44 


38 


38 


44 


46 


45 


37.8 


Pending 
Assignment 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1.1 


Not Job Ready 


25 


7 


8 


9 


12 


10 


11 


11 


12 


14 


14 


23 


13.0 


Job Club 


0 


1 


6 


3 


4 


2 


6 


2 


1 


4 


0 


2 


2.6 


SEP 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CHEP 


12 


11 


12 


8 


9 


11 


12 


13 


14 


13 


5 


6 


10.5 


E&T 


9 


8 


16 


16 


23 


22 


25 


24 


25 


25 


16 


8 


18.1 


Empl oyment 


6 


6 


11 


14 


15 


12 


10 


8 


10 


9 


9 


7 


9.8 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.2 


Subtotal 


78 


76 


81 


89 


106 


96 


111 


99 


101 


no 


91 


88 


93.3 


Exempt 


420 


423 


440 


433 


455 


433 


401 


392 


375 


357 


346 


337 


401.0 


Total 


498 


489 


521 


522 


561 


529 


512 


491 


476 


467 


437 


429 


494.3 



9 

ERIC 



163 

147 



TABLE A.34 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN STARK COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 

W I 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 
Assessment 


662 


726 


787 


828 


851 


802 


774 


702 


680 


627 


589 


585 


717.8 


Pending 
Assignment 


2 


5 


5 


3 


8 


9 


3 


4 


3 


3 


2 


1 


4.0 


Not Job Ready 


54 


56 


55 


54 


62 


59 


67 


60 


64 


68 


73 


78 


62.5 


Job Club 


25 


19 


14 


10 


12 


9 


8 


14 


19 


17 


12 


19 


14.8 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


6 


7 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


4.6 


CWEP 


94 


101 


109 


115 


110 


114 


114 


109 


90 


91 


75 


71 


99.4 


E&T 


128 


121 


139 


151 


151 


127 


151 


143 


134 


131 


125 


141 


136.8 


Employment 


26 


27 


39 


36 


39 


41 


42 


39 


32 


29 


25 


27 


33.5 


Other 


2 


1 


2 


6 


3 


4 


4 


6 


10 


6 


3 


1 


4.0 


Subtotal 


993 


1056 


1150 


1203 


1238 1171 


1170 


1085 


1040 980 


912 


931 


1077.4 


Exempt 


8209 8257 8342 8368 8469 8300 8138 7964 7947 7695 7340 7281 8025.8 


Total 


9202 


9313 9492 9571 


9707 9471 


9308 9049 8987 8675 8252 8212 9103.3 



170 

148 



TABLE A.35 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN StftHT COUNTY 













MONTH 




































MONTHLY 


Component 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


Ann 

APR 


MAY 


uUN 


AVtKAbt 


Pending 


2490 


2516 


2542 


2577 


2670 


3867 


4247 


4488 


4733 


4811 


4816 


4674 


3703,4 


Assessment 
























Pending 












0 


n 
U 


u 


n 
u 


n 


ft A3 


Assignment 
























Not Job Ready 












i 


2 


12 


17 


26 


11. 8 a 


Job Club 




NO SIGNIFICANT 




0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0.8 a 


SEP 




ACTIVITY UNTIL 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 a 


CWEP 




FEBRUARY/89 




3 


2 


2 


1 


8 


3.2 a 


E&T 












6 


6 


6 


7 


15 


8.0* 


Employment 












10 


15 


24 


22 


16 


17.4« 


Other 












0 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1.6* 


Subtotal 






— N/A— 






4509 


4770 


4858 


4865 


4744 


4749.2* 


Exempt 


13,118 


13,311 


13,476 


13,684 


13,787 


12,545 


11,940 


11,404 


10,895 


10,481 


10,271 


10,171 


12,090.0 


Total 






--N/A--- 






15,913 


15,665 


15,339 


15,136 


14,915 


15,393. 6 a 



a 5 -Month Average 
ERIC 1 71 
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TABLE A 20 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN TRUMBULL COUNTY 



COMPONENT 


MONTH 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


mi 

JUL 


HHP 
Aula 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


1 Ail 

JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


a nn 

APR 


MAY 


JUN 


Pending 


864 


880 


894 


903 


938 


1187 


1374 


1460 


1533 


1619 


1587 


1534 


1231.1 


Accoccmont 




























DanH 4 nn 

r enu i ny 
















0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 a 


Assignment 






























Not Job Ready 






NO SIGNIFICANT 






6 


1 


15 


22 


35 


17. 8 a 


Job Club 






ACTIVITY UNTIL 






3 


15 


14 


25 


27 


16.8^ 


SEP 






FEBRUARY/89 






0 


0 


4 


5 


5 


2.8 a 


CWEP 
















0 


11 


22 


22 


26 


16. 2 a 


E&T 
















4 


23 


39 


46 


61 


3<.6 a 


Employment 
















1 


5 


6 


12 


17 


8.2 a 


Other 
















0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0.4 a 


Subtotal 

Exempt 

Total 








■-N/A- 








1474 1598 1719 1719 1007 1643. 4* 


5369 5462 5541 5622 5675 5419 5171 4962 4725 4567 4419 4285 5101.4 
N/A 6436 6323 6286 6138 5992 6235. 0 a 



a 5-Month Average 



173 

150 



TABLE A.37 

MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN UNION COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


JUL 


AUG 




OCT 

WW I 


NOV 




JAN 


FFB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


AIM 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 
Assessment 


16 


21 


27 


26 


33 


27 


27 


22 


23 


22 


24 


35 


25.3 


Pendina 
Assignment 




Q 
0 




A 

■r 






C 




1 

1 


ft 


c 




3 8 


Not Job Ready 


0 


2 


5 


9 


12 


12 


13 


10 


8 


10 


8 


7 


8.0 


Job Club 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


7 


6 


8 


6 


0 


1 


3 


2.8 


SEP 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


1 


1 


2.4 


CWEP 


5 


6 


6 


8 


6 


6 


8 


9 


8 


6 


5 


5 


6.5 


E&T 


9 


10 


13 


12 


15 


22 


23 


21 


18 


16 


13 


22 


16.2 


Employment 


9 


8 


8 


3 


3 


5 


4 


4 


3 


3 


5 


5 


5.0 


Other 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0.3 


Subtotal 


53 


58 


68 


64 


77 


86 


87 


80 


70 


61 


59 


79 


70.3 


Exempt 


172 


169 


170 


162 


163 


157 


158 


157 


153 


155 


154 


154 


160.3 


Total 


225 


227 


238 


226 


240 


243 


245 


237 


223 


216 


213 


235 


230.7 



ERIC 



TABLE A.38 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN WASHINGTON COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


•111! 


AUG 
nvu 


SFP 


OfT 




UCv 


.UN 
wrUI 


FFR 

TCP 


MAO 


APR 
nr ft 


MAY 


uun 


MONTHLY 
AVFRAftF 


Pending 

Assessment 


183 


189 


189 


193 


201 


223 


232 


230 


213 


175 


162 


113 


191.9 


Pend 1 no 
Assignment 


1 
1 


9 
C 




9 

C 


9 


9 

c 


C 


9 
C 


9 

c 


1 


9 


1 
1 


1 .0 


Not Job Ready 


SI 


66 


52 


45 


44 


38 


29 


22 


35 


45 


59 


66 


46.0 


Job Club 


1 


4 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1 


3 


1.8 


SEP 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


5 


5 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2.8 


CWEP 


25 


35 


38 


42 


42 


44 


37 


32 


33 


56 


64 


50 


41.5 


E&T 


27 


33 


37 


41 


44 


43 


38 


34 


39 


55 


72 


53 


43.0 


Employment 


39 


37 


34 


32 


35 


35 


32 


29 


29 


30 


33 


26 


32.6 


Other 


0 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1.0 


Subtotal 


330 


370 


362 


363 


376 


393 


377 


351 


352 


365 


395 


314 


362.3 


Exempt 


1038 1032 


1051 


1059 


1083 


1063 


1059 


1054 


1034 


1001 


985 


948 1033.9 


Total 


1368 1402 


1413 


1422 


1459 


1456 


1436 


2405 


1386 


1366 


1380 


1262 1396.3 



9 

ERIC 



175 

152 



TABLE A. 39 

MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN WAYNE COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


I 

JUL 


1 

AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


A *%f% 

APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 
Assessment 


61 


67 


87 


79 


87 


95 


101 


91 


86 


80 


74 


80 


82.3 


pena ing 
Assignment 


2 


0 


4 


4 


3 


I 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2.3 


Not Job Ready 


69 


63 


44 


42 


40 


34 


40 


42 


49 


52 


60 


68 


50.3 


Job Club 


n 


6 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2.4 


SEP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


J 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CWEP 


38 


34 


34 


42 


45 


44 


45 


48 


51 


47 


44 


33 


42.1 


E&T 


48 


49 


68 


88 


95 


86 


97 


94 


87 


84 


83 


65 


78.7 


Employment 


27 


32 


35 


33 


31 


25 


22 


28 


30 


28 


24 


15 


27.5 


Other 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


4 


4 


1 


1.4 


Subtotal 


257 


258 


273 


290 


302 


285 


310 


306 


308 


298 


289 


266 


287.0 


Exempt 


835 


876 


882 


882 


907 


894 


847 


811 


783 


741 


735 


719 


826.0 


Total 


1092 


1134 


1155 


1172 


1209 


1179 1157 


1117 


1091 


1039 


1026 


985 


1113.0 



153 



TABLE A. 40 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1988 IN WILLIAMS COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


1 

Idec 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 
Assessment 


12 


18 


24 


26 


19 


21 


30 


35 


3' 


23 


23 


32 


24.6 


Pending 
Assignment 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


2 


0.4 


Not Job Ready 


6 


5 


4 


3 


3 


4 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3 


3.5 


Job Club 


3 


0 


1 


2 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1.2 


StP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CWEP 


3 


7 


8 


9 


8 


6 


4 


5 


4 


5 


3 


5 


5.6 


E&T 


4 


1 


9 


t 


7 


12 


15 


6 


10 


8 


3 


10 


7.7 


Employment 


6 . 


8 


8 


12 


8 


6 


8 


4 


9 


8 


5 


7 


7.4 


Other 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0.3 


Subtotal 


34 


39 


55 


60 


46 


50 


61 


52 


58 


51 


42 


60 


50.7 


Exempt 


270 


286 


276 


295 


300 


303 


290 


274 


253 


254 


243 


246 


274.2 


Total 


304 


325 


331 


355 


346 


3*3 


351 


326 


311 


305 


285 


306 


324.8 



177 

154 



TABLE A.41 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN WOOD COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


Pending 
Assessment 


92 


110 


100 


113 


114 


122 


138 


155 


151 


138 


136 


164 


127.8 


Pending 
Assignment 


2 


2 


5 


2 


2 


2 


3 


4 


3 


0 


0 


0 


2.1 


Not Job Ready 


31 


22 


22 


21 


24 


24 


25 


26 


24 


32 


29 


28 


25.7 


Job Club 


0 


1 


2 


6 


3 


1 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2.3 


>EP 


9 


2 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


CWEP 


9 


8 


6 


8 


13 


15 


16 


16 


13 


13 


13 


12 


11.8 


E&T 


37 


38 


53 


62 


55 


49 


44 


49 


56 


57 


59 


45 


50.3 


Employment 


6 


7 


9 


9 


6 


4 


2 


1 


2 


3 


5 


4 


4.8 


Other 


1 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


i 


0.8 


Subtotal 


180 


191 


200 


225 


217 


217 


232 


255 


251 


245 


245 


256 


226.2 


Exempt 


601 


608 


622 


610 


637 


626 


615 


570 


563 


548 


569 


573 


595.2 


Total 


781 


799 


822 


835 


854 


843 


847 


825 


814 


793 


814 


329 


821.3 



17S 

155 



TABLE A. 42 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN WYANDOT COUNTY 





MONTH 




COMPONENT 


JUL 


AUG 


SEP 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUN 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 



Pending 
Assessment 

Pending 
Assignment 



16 16 17 17 23 46 57 63 51 43 37 39 35.4 

2 2 2 0 0 1.23 



Not Job Ready 


"0 SIGNIFICANT 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.2* 


Job Club 


ACTIVITY UNTIL 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0.6* 


SEP 


FEBRUARY/89 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0* 


CWEP 




2 


2 


4 


6 


11 


5.0 a 


E&T 




0 


3 


3 


2 


1 


1.8* 


Employment 




0 


2 


2 


4 


3 


2.2* 


Other 




0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0.23 


Subtotal 


-N/A 


68 


61 


55 


50 


55 


57.8* 


Exempt 


175 185 188 195 197 161 


142 131 


120 


117 


111 


116 


153.2 


Total 


N/A 


.... 199 


181 


172 


161 


171 


176.8* 



*5-Month Average 



J7!J 

156 



TABLE A. 43 



MONTHLY WORK PROGRAM CASELOADS BY COMPONENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 IN OHIO 





MONTH 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


component 


JUL 


AUG 


SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 


DEC 


IBM 

JAN 


FEB 


ti Jin 

MAR 


jinn 

APR 


MAY 


JUNE 


Pending 
Assessment 


17,376 


18,109 


18,229 


18,565 


18,987 


21,935 


22,746 


22,792 


22,673 


22,192 


21,363 


21,714 


20,556.8 


renomg 
Assignment 


352 


311 


346 


381 


AAA 

399 


407 


437 


395 


inn 

482 


506 


486 


ACQ 


413 3 


Not Job 
Ready 


2156 


2068 


1980 


2067 


2146 


2106 


2147 


2122 


2144 


2231 


2404 


2566 


2178.1 


Job Club 


314 


336 


447 


529 


563 


480 


461 


514 


559 


561 


583 


561 




CCD 


83 


89 


101 


107 


91 


106 


99 


101 


98 


98 


108 


116 


99.8 


CWEP 


1974 


1999 


2215 


2420 


2527 


2622 


2658 


2644 


2534 


2497 


2428 


2359 


2406.2 


E&T 


1739 


1761 


2164 


2540 


2730 


2571 


2904 


2984 


3091 


3177 


3084 


2540 


2607.1 


Employment 


791 


840 


958 


1012 


1069 


1015 


951 


900 


925 


979 


1005 


960 


950.4 


Other 


39 


36 


57 


67 


67 


65 


77 


91 


84 


103 


101 


96 


73.6 


SUBTOTAL 


24 , 824 


25,549 


26,497 


27,688 


28,579 


31,307 


32,480 


32,543 


32,590 


32,344 


31,562 


31,370 


29,777.8 


EXEMPT 


138,270 


139,811 


141,296 142,355 143,886 138,642 135,187 131,774 128,277 125,264 123,242 120,968 134,081.0 


TOTAL 


163,094 


165,360 


167,793 170,043 172,465 169,949 167,667 164,317 160,867 157,608 154,804 152,338 163,858.8 



I Sit 1 hi 
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